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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


HE necessity for spring feeding of wildlife is not generally under- 

stood. But for Pennsylvania's Game Protectors like Bob Sinsabaugh, 
of English Center, shown on this month’s cover at a turkey feeder on State 
Game Lands in Lycoming County’s Pine Township, April and early 
spring can represent a time of crisis in wildlife conservation. 


April showers falling through the forests this month will often bring 
warm promises of spring. But even this month sections of Pennsylvania 
will still be snow-bound and winter will continue to grasp the land 
with icy fingers. In the mountainous regions the wild turkeys, deer and 
other denizens of the forest will be found near man-made feeders, as they 
have been for months depending on human generosity and concern to 
give them the strength to survive a few weeks more until Nature begins 
to bring forth her new crop of food. Hundreds of these feeders, each 
holding many bushels of corn, are scattered in the lonely back country 
of Penn’s Woods where all winter long they have been filled and refilled 
by Game Protectors and conservation- minded people. In the Commis- 
sion’s Northcentral Division alone, Game Protectors have distributed 
more than 16,000 tons of corn this winter. These men have labored 
hard and long to provide food—food that has often maintained the 
spark of life in the bodies of Nature’s creatures. 


Now, after the long hard winter, wildlife hangs in the balance, caught 
between a rapidly ans g natural food supply and the promise of 
new growth which in April is only faintly stirring beneath the ground. 
Now, as much as ever, wildlife needs additional food to carry it through 
nature’s period of greatest scarcity and to give it required energy for 
the breeding season just ahead. Many can make a contribution to con- 
servation this month by continuing this great feeding program, designed 
to insure the maximum possible breeding stock of our wild birds and 
animals—the key to tomorrow’s population of wildlife and the satis- 
faction that you helped make it possible. 


FEED OUR WILDLIFE THROUGH THE SPRING 
PERIOD OF SCARCITY 
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Spring Peeper 
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he Why of Cinseresilion Week 


In a world shaken by the possibility that civilization is headed 
jnto atomic oblivion, no creed can offer more than conservation. 
Because it is often an overlooked tenet of the times, conserva- 
tion must be constantly emphasized. 


Pennsylvania Conservation Week, which this year is observed 


from April 8th to 15th, is designed to lend emphasis to state and - 


rivate efforts in the restoration,. preservation and wise use of 
our natural resources. But more than this, it is a week pro- 


| glaimed to carry the message of conservation to all, particularly 


to those who unknowingly attribute their standard of living to 
manufacturing skill, marketing methods or chain food stores 
instead of to the basic richness of our soils, the purity of our 
| waters, preservation and wise use of our forests and the restora- 
| tion and protection of our wildlife. 

' Conservation is everybody's business. Conservation will work 
‘when all take an active part in it. The farmer who permits 
‘erosion to rob his soil and thereby boosts the cost of his crops, 
‘the timber operator who gains a quick dollar by clear cutting 
a forest thereby losing a source of perpetual income for posterity, 
the manufacturer who pollutes a stream with industrial waste 
thereby — a source of drinking water for communities, 
the outdoorsman who selfishly insists on “lots of deer to shoot 
at regardless of size or health” and refuses to recognize how an 
uncontrolled deer herd ruins a game and forest range as well 
as endangers the future of our State and our people—all these 
are wasting a rich heritage that is ours to use wisely for the 
' maintenance of a great and free America. 

' Because our state and world have reached the day when no 
man can effect his environment without changing that of his 
' meighbor, everyone must practice conservation—practice it at 
» home, on the farm, in the factory, within the mill. Conservation 
' Must be taught in our schools, discussed by every media of pub- 
lic information, and practiced in every walk of life. It must 
become our philosophy and basic way of living. 


Pennsylvania Conservation Week affords an opportunity for 


» all to hear the message and realize the necessity for conserva- 


| tion. Sportsmen, teachers and conservationists everywhere should 


| a utilize every available moment of this statewide observance to 
) foster and expand the wise restoration, preservation and use of 


| Pennsylvania's wealth in natural resources. 


| THE FUTURE OF OUR STATE AND ITS PEOPLE DEPENDS 
' ON CONSERVATION. 
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M?E has been done to protect 
and replace the renewable 
natural resources in Pennsylvania in 
the past ten years than was done in 
any previous period in the history of 
the Commonwealth. This is because 
more people have learned that one 
cannot keep withdrawing from the 
bank of nature without protecting the 
capital. They have learned that they 
must be as careful of the soil, water, 


forests, fish and wildlife as they are - 


about their money, their clothes, their 
automobile or other possessions in 
general. They have learned that these 
resources and their by-products feed 
them, quench their thirst and cleanse 
them, shelter and clothe them and 
rovide healthful recreation for them. 
herefore, they are going to use them 
only in —— to their needs. 
Someday, that philosophy will be 
even more widespread and seriously 
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Program 


US.C.S. Photo 
applied. It will reflect naturally the 
theme of that once popular song, 
“Everybody’s doin’ it, doin’ it”, but, 
unlike the song, which eventually 
dwindled in popularity, it will remain 
constant ae everlasting. When the 
importance of our natural resources 
is appreciated by all of our people, 
then the streams will be purer, the 
grass greener, the forests greater, the 
soil richer, farms more fruitful, fish 
and wildlife more abundant, the 
world more beautiful, the people in 
it brighter, healthier, stronger and 
more cheerful. Many groups and in- 
dividuals are endeavoring to arouse 
and cultivate this interest in our 
citizens. 


Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs 

There are many agencies and of- 

ganizations which individually and 
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collectively are helping to further 
conservation. For example, the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs numbering 944 clubs and more 
than 201,000 members is not just 
interested in harvesting the surplus 
game or fish crop annually for its 
own pleasure. It is equally interested 
in preserving and perpetuating our 
natural heritages for future genera- 
tions. It has a broad program of 
which conservation education is a 
major phase. It sponsors a Junior 
Conservation Camp for boys at State 
College four weeks every summer, 
the expenses of which are paid by 
the individual clubs which foster one 
youthful candidate. 

It maintains an active legislative 
committee and acts in an advisory 
capacity to the several state conser- 
vation agencies. Individual clubs 
catry on many conservation projects 
locally, spending thousands of dol- 
lars to restock fish and wildlife and 


to plant trees. The Federation News 
for. August, 1949, announced that 
136 clubs in 35 counties spent nearly 
$59,000 to restock rabbits, pheasants, 
wild turkeys and quail last year. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been invested in club proper- 
ties where provisions are provided 
for target shooting of all kinds, 
archery, bait and flycasting, etc. Many 
clubs have established ponds and are 
planting food and cover for wildlife— 
even farming according to modern 
methods where they own large till- 
able areas. 

Many _ sportsmen’s organizations 
sponsor Junior Clubs and eventually 
a printed guide for such groups will 
be published in the hope of making 
the Junior program more widespread. 


Izaak Walton League 


Another powerful. sportsmen’s 
group which has done and is still 
doing much for conservation in Penn- 


PGC Photo by Batcheler 


The Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, through its Division of Agricultural 
Education, encourages the teaching of conservation to farm youth. This striking exhibit 
was prepared and designed by East Greenville High School students for display at the 










Stale Farm Show in Harrisburg during January. 
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sylvania is the State Chapter of the 
Izaak Walton League. This organi- 
zation adopted a resolution in a con- 
vention at Harrisburg in 1945, to 
which it invited the representatives of 
some 22 conservation organizations, 
which resulted in binding those 
groups together in what is now known 
as the Pennsylvania Conservation 
Committee. It took part in the battle 
which eventually resulted in a Pure 
Streams Act with teeth and has con- 
stantly wielded an influence out of 
proportion to its size. It is a modest 
organization and the record of its 
many accomplishments lives mostly 
in the hearts and memories of its 
active members. 


Trappers and Archers 

The State Trapper Association, 
through its sincere interest in the 
preservation, as well as the control of 
predators, is doing much for con- 
servation. The State Archery Asso- 
ciation though few in members is 
made up of many good sportsmen 
who are interested in conservation 
measures, but it has no program of 
its own at present. 


Agricultural Organizations 

The Pennsylvania Soil Conserva- 
tion Commission, the U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service, the Pennsylvania 
Farmer, The Grange, the Pennsylva- 
nia Farm Bureau, and the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service at State Col- 
lege are trying to prevent our top- 
soil from washing down the river. 
All have literature or visual aids on 
good soil conservation and modern 
agricultural practices which should 
be in every library. 

Friends of the Land have been very 
active in Pennsylvania and has held 
several successful conferences with 


excellent educational programs in 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Harrisburg 
and other cities. It contributes to the 
over-all educational cause of conser- 
vation and deserves wholesome co- 
operation and hearty applause. 

The Extension Division of 


the 





Pennsylvania State College is doi 
a splendid job of coordinating the 
conservation efforts of state conserva- 
tion agencies and sportsmen’s or — 
ganizations. It conducts the Junior 
Conservation Laboratory for Teach- 
ers at the college. 


Forests and Waters 


The Department of Forests and 
Waters is doing everything possible 
to conserve our State Forests which 
will help to insure our water supply, 
and to improve the facilities of our 
State Park System. It has many de- 
scriptive folders about the several 
State Parks which give their location, 
tell you what fishing waters are 
nearby, how to go about renting 
cabins on the areas, etc. If you want 
to lease a camp site on State Forests 
contact this department not the Game 
Commission. The Game Lands are 
reserved wholly for wildlife. 


This deparment has many interest- 
ing bulletins about trees and shrubs 
and the by-products of timber, and 
publishes a fine magazine. It main- 
tains several excellent educational 
exhibits on the multiple use of forest 
products and on the prevention of 
water pollution. 

In cooperation with the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, courses in Forest Management 
are presented to Vocational Agricul- 
tural students in the state. 


Game Commission 

If there is anything you want to 
know about wildlife; the laws pro- 
tecting it; how it is managed; what 
to plant for it; how to control its 
enemies; how to trap; where game 
lands, game farms, archery preserves 
and cooperative shooting grounds are 
located; which birds and animals are 
protected and which are not; how 
many big game, small game and fur- 
bearing animals there are; how many 
songbirds occur and how to build 
houses for them, ask the Game Com- 
mission. It will furnish you upon Te- 
quest with a list of literature and 





PGC Photo by Batcheler 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission Exhibit at the Philadelphia Motor Boat and 


Sportsmen’s Show in March. 


motion pictures to cover any wild- 


life subject in which you are in- 
terested. 

It has a decentralized educational 
service through which trained men 
in each of its six divisions are avail- 
able to lecture and show color motion 
pictures and slides on the work of 


the Commission and on wild bird 
and animal protection to all inter- 
ested groups. Especially does it direct 
its efforts toward the schools and the 
youth groups of the state because it 
realizes that through them the future 
of conservation can be_ properly 
moulded. 

The Commission provides cash sub- 
sides for worthy conservation under- 
takings such as the Conservation 
Education Laboratory at State Col- 
lege of which it was a founder; the 
Forensic League of the University of 
Pittsburgh which conducts oratory, 
poster and essay and photographic 
contests on conservation annually in 


hundreds of high schools; the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
= and the Carnegie Museum, 

ittsburgh. It also maintains a con- 
servation education exhibit at Her- 
shey Park, exhibits major wildlife 
displays at the State Farm Show, the 
Philadelphia Motor Boat and Sports- 
men’s Show, and the Allegheny Free 
Fair; and provides instructors for the 
Federation’s Boys Camp at State Col- 
lege. 

"The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C., also contrib- 
utes to the Pennsylvania wildlife con- 
servation program through a coopera- 
tive undertaking with the Game Com- 
mission and the Pennsylvania State 
College. Under it many research 
projects concerning wildlife, its hab- 
its, food and range are conducted. 
The College maintains a four-year 
course in wildlife management which - 
attracts many future specialists in 
this new and challenging field. 
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No agency is doing more to invite 
our people to take advantage of our 
many natural gifts than the State De- 
partment of Commerce. Through its 
wide publicity and its beautiful pub- 
lications it has shown our citizens 
the wonders which are awaiting them 
outdoors in the Keystone State. 


Fish Commission 

The Pennsylvania Fish Commission 
can tell you anything you want to 
know about fishing and fish laws; 
where to fish in the Commonwealth 
for any kind of fish, how to fish, arid 
even how to cook your fish after— 
or if—you catch them. There are 
ten fish hatcheries throughout the 
Commonwealth which are educational 
to visit on that Saturday-Sunday-Holi- 
day drive and the Commission will 
tell you where they are if you are 
interested. It operates the world’s 
only Fisherman’s Paradise. near 
Bellefonte, Centre County, where 
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Mom, Pop and the kids can go to 
learn how to fish in water and amidst 
a background of Pennsylvania land- 
scape which cannot be duplicated 
anywhere. The Fish Commission also 
publishes a splendid monthly maga- 
zine titled ‘““The Angler” as well as 
many other fine bulletins and pam- 
phlets. 
Public Instruction 


The Department of Public In- 
struction is doing a marvelous job in 
integrating conservation by present- 
ing it in its several courses of study 
and in a hundred different ways our 
natural resources are being empha- 
sized in one way or another so that 
they form a part of community un- 
derstanding and development. The 
Division of Agricultural Education 
of that Department has made soil, 
wildlife and forest conservation an 
integral part of the courses taught 
in the Vocational Agriculture De- 
partments of the High Schools. 


The Pennsylvania Fish Commission operates the world’s only Fisherman’s Paradise near 


Bellefonte, Centre County. 
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Two foresters from the State De- 
artment of Forests and Waters have 
fiaen assigned to work with high 
school vocational agricultural classes 
and with the veteran training classes 
in agriculture. 


Each boy in the State vocational 
agricultural courses is permitted to 
set up a conservation project in lieu 
of or in addition to his regular vo- 
cational agriculture supervised farm- 
ing project. A contest is established 
each year for the conservation pro- 
jects. The five highest are given gold 
medals, the next five are given silver 
medals and the next five are given 
bronze medals. The boy judged as 
first is awarded one hundred dollars 
as a prize furnished from the funds 
of the National Future Farmers of 
America Foundation. 

In seven central Pennsylvania 
counties there is a movement in re- 
forestation which will probably 
spread to other areas of the State. 

he veterans of the various veteran 
training classes in agriculture in 
those counties, through the encour- 
agement of the county supervisors 
of the vocational agriculture have 
agreed to plant a thousand seedlings 
each year per person per year for the 
next ten years. 


Soil Conservation Commission 


The Pennsylvania Soil Conserva- 
tion Commission does not carry on 
a formal program of conservation 
education, but the function of this 
agency is so important in relation 
to the topic that mention should be 
made in this report. 


By Pennsylvania State Law the 
Commission encourages the _ estab- 
lishment of County-wide Soil Con- 
servation Districts through action by 
Boards of County Commissioners. 
Twenty-five of the sixty-seven coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania have now set 
up soil conservation programs. When 
such programs are approved, it is 
the function of the State Commission 
to make available the services of the 


various cooperating agencies under 
agreements arranged with each at 
the county level. These cooperating 
agencies are: The United States Soil 
Conservation Service, The Pennsylva- 
nia Fish Commission, The Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission, The Penn- 
sylvania Department of Forests and 
Waters, and the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Highways. Cooperation 
in soil surveys and research is given 
by the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege 


Examples of Collaboration Between 
Higher Education and the 
Public Schools 


On March 18, 1949, a committee 
of the Pennsylvania Board of Presi- 
dents of State Teachers Colleges 
recommended that: “The public in- 
terest in conservation education and 
the demand on the part of teachers 
and school officials for suitable prep- 
aration in this field have induced 
your committee to make the following 
recommendations: 


“1. That the Board of Teachers 
College Presidents authorize 
an area of specialization in 
conservation education in the 
secondary curriculum, and 


2. That a first field in conserva- 
tion education totaling twenty- 
four (24) semester hours, and 
a second field totaling eigh- 
teen (18) semester hours be ap- 
proved.” 

The motion was referred for fur- 
ther study. 


Programs That Involve Widespread 
Community Participation 

The elementary Course of Study, 
Bulletin 233-B, for Pennsylvania 
Schools, 1949, was built cooperatively 
by teachers and lay groups who were 
asked to study the elementary cur- 
riculum and submit reports. Many 
reports were submitted on conserva- 
tion and were included in the bulle- 
tin. The advisory committee on con- 
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servation was made up of lay per- 
sons who represented conservation 
organizations in the State. The bul- 
letin provides for an abundance of 
conservation learnings in all areas of 
the curriculum. 


Sanitary Water Board 

The Health Department is our 
water-conserving agency through its 
Sanitary Water Board. If you want 
to know which streams are pure and 
which are not, it can tell you. Many 
people are ‘subsconsiously practicing 
conservation though they don’t realize 
it. Take yourself, for instance. You're 
interested in whether your drinking 
water is pure or not, aren’t you? So, 
you are interested in conservation. 

Too many people with children 
have learned through tragic expe- 
rience that polio bacteria thrive in 
polluted streams. Which should also 
remind us that we must conserve our 
human resources as well as our 
natural resources. 


Pennsylvania Conservation Committee 

One major non-government com- 
mittee, Statewide in character helps 
to guide the destiny of and mould 
public sentiment in behalf of con- 
servation. Particularly does it keep 
a watchful eye on legislation, and 
ferrets out, and usually helps to de- 
feat, any that would destroy the 
splendid work already accomplishe:|. 

his Committee, known as the Penn- 
sylvania Conservation Committee, is 
composed of the following organiza- 
tions: 

The Conservation Council of Penn- 
sylvania, formerly the Council for 
Preservation of Natural Beauty in 
Pennsylvania has through the years 
worked hand in hand with the Gar- 
den Clubs and Women’s Clubs. It, 
together with the Izaak Walton 
League, had the honor of calling the 
first meeting of representatives from 
the numerous groups to consider co- 
ordination of efforts to pass conserva- 
tion legislation. It has thrown its 
weight into the passage of good sound 


conservation legislation both state 
and national and receives, peruses and 
channels to its many afhliated clubs 
and organizations reports on every 
single bit of important conservation 
endeavor, legislative or otherwise, 
that is going on anywhere in the 
country. 

Among twenty trees planted on 
Arbor Day, April 8, 1950, thirteen, 
donated as memorials in honor of 
outstanding persons, were dedicated 
in Penn’s Woods Memorial Reforesta- 
tion area of Washington Crossing 
Park, Bucks County, one of the his- 
torical parks operated by the De 
partment of Forests and Waters. 


One of these, a scion of the original 
Penn Treaty Elm, was donated in 
honor of Governor James H. Duff in 
recognition of his program of re- 
forestation and streams purification, 
so well carried forward during his ad- 
ministration. Another tree, a Red 
Pine, had been planted in honor of 
Judge Grover C. Ladner, Chairman 
of the Statewide Conservation Com- 
mittee, and President of the Schuyl- 
kill River Valley Restoration Associa- 
tion, in recognition of his indefat- 
igable labor for many years to achieve 
the purification of the Schuylkill 
River. Judge Ladner was one of the 
original organizers of the Pennsyl- 
vania_ Federation of Sportsmen's 
Clubs in 1931 or 1932, was its first 
president, serving nine years, and is 
now its honorary president. 

Penn’s Woods is in no way an 
arboretum. All trees and shrubs 
planted are species indigenous to the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

A Tree Seed Gathering Project, 
under the guidance of District 
Foresters, has been adopted by several 
Scout Troops. It also trains volun- 
teer guides for work at the Preserve. 

The Council encouraged Mark 
Trail in his conservation contribution 
in the Funny Sheets of many news- 
papers through which he _ reaches 
thousands of people with his clever 
drawings with manwise lessons. It 
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The Conservation Council of Pennsylvania dedicated memorial trees to outstanding con- 
servationists, including Supreme Court Judge Grover C. Ladner, of Philadelphia, and 


jormer governor James H. Duff in Penn’s Woods Memorial Reforestation area of Wash- 
ington Crossing Park in April, 1950. Shown here are Judge Ladner and Mrs. C. C. 
Zantzinger, chairman of the Penn’s Woods Committee, prior to the dedication ceremonies. 


aids the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia, to enroll more children 
in its Teaiet membership. These 
youngsters are given many lectures 
and field trips of a highly educational 
character. It sponsors the horticul- 
tural development of the Bowman’s 
Hill Wild Flower Preserve where 
nature trails give access to the plant- 
ing of wild flowers, trees and shrubs. 


Its Blue Bell Trail has provided 
homes for many birds and is used as 
an example of the vital part birds 
play in agriculture. To make this 
whole program more educational and 
attractive, the Washington Crossing 
Park Commission publishes a catalog 
of plants of the Bowman’s Hill Pre- 
serve. . » » To Be Continued 





WILD GAME POSSESSION LIMIT 


In these deep-freeze days many hunters retain the flesh of wild birds and 
animals much longer than they formerly did. 

Wild game may be possessed for 60 days after the end of the seasen 
in which it was taken. Any person who wishes to retain game longer is 
required to obtain a $1.00 permit from a field division supervisor or dis- 
trict game protector. Such a permit authorizes the possession of the flesh 


of lawfully killed game, or any part thereof, for an additional 6 months. 





Over the last ridge and into his last sunset goes one of the most ardent hunters 
and one of the best companions any man ever had. 


F GREAT interest to sportsmen 
are the current .and past ex- 
periences of _ fellow-sportsmen, 
whether they be the fellows who hunt 
or those who follow with equal en- 
thusiasm the lure of the rod and reel. 


They span and help to bridge the 
periods of inactivity between seasons 
when we can neither fish nor hunt. 
Furthermore, they act as a safety- 
valve—a help in impatiently biding 
our time until we can once again 
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follow the woodland trials or our 
favorite creeks where lurk the wily 
trout or the black bass. Above all, 
they sharpen our anticipation of 
hunting or fishing trips that we, our- 
selves, expect to make when the 
proper season rolis around again. 

While bringing back to memory 
our own successful and enjoyable 
days afield or afloat, these anecdotes 
likewise cause us to look ahead with 
avid enthusiasm and anticipation to 
the opening of the next hunting or 
fishing seasons when we will be ac- 
companied by certain well-chosen 
friends whose good companionship 
and good sportsmanship have been 
proven through the years. 

My interest in the outdoors and 
the experiences of fellow-sportsmen 
is now in its fortieth year and is 
just as intense today as it ever was. 
But over my own little horizon of 
certain well-loved fields and streams 
there has been cast a great shadow. 
Somehow, for the time at least, I do 
not seem to care whether my be- 
loved Parker gun ever leaves its case 
again or whether I ever take from 
its cover my faithful rod and reel. 

For he who walked with me for 
forty long seasons was called to his 
Happy Hunting Grounds a year ago 
January. 

Probably a hunter who has been 
able to take the grind of dawn to 
dusk hunting over all sorts of ter- 
rain is supposed to be ‘age cal- 
loused and unsentimental. Yet I 
am sure that there are many others 
who feel terribly, as I do now, the 
shock that comes with the passing 
of one who has been constantly at 
their side through red-letter days and 
through lean days for two score years. 

As I feel now, I confess that I do 
Not ever again except to get the 
same thrill out of an early morning 
start through frost-encrusted fields, 
or to admire so fervently the glorious, 
multicolored background of the bril- 
liant falling leaves of autumn. Nor 
do I anticipate the same thrill from 


a final look at the setting sun as I 
stand alone on the last hill before 
dropping down into the valley where 
the lights of home twinkle their wel- 
come to the tired and hungry hunter. 
No, I can expect no thrill from stop- 
ping a beautiful cock pheasant at 
the top of his rise for I will always 
and forever miss the call from near- 
by, “Nice going, Bill.” Or the chid- 
ing and good natured remark, if I 
should miss, to the effect that it would 
have been better if I had stayed in 
bed that day when I couldn’t hit a 
big target like a pheasant. 

Our friendship goes back to the 
year 1909. We had both enrolled 
at West Chester State Teacher’s Col- 
lege. Some evil-minded upper-class- 
men there conceived the bright idea of 
having some fun with two very home- 
sick and trusting young freshmen. 
They took my friend-to-be aside and 
informed him of many untrue things 
that I had said about him, ending 
with my supposed declaration that I 
could “lick” him. The same pro- 
cedure was then followed in my own 
case. As a result, we met on the 
athletic field the next afternoon and 
decided to do something about it. 
They tell me our enthusiastic little 
brawl lasted about twenty minutes 
before they separated us and called 
it a draw. That evening they told us 
it had all been a put-up job. We 
promptly looked each other up, 
shook hands, and started a friend- 
ship that lasted for forty years. In 
ali that time there was never a harsh 
word between us except in good- 
natured banter. 

That same autumn, now so far in 
the past, he asked me if I would like 
to go home with him on November 
first to hunt rabbits. Although I had 
been reared in the city and knew 
very little about guns or hunting, I 
quickly accepted his invitation. Some- 
where between the hours of two and 
four on the morning of November 
first we left West Chester by train. 
At the‘end of this journey, and after 
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a walk of two miles, we arrived at 
his farmhouse home near Collegeville 
in ample time for a good breakfast 
and en SF for the day’s hunt. 
Although I did not realize it them, 
on that day there was instilled in me 
a love of hunting and the woods and 
fields that has never diminished 
through all the years. 

My friend’s folks, who were of 
Pennsylvania Dutch stock, welcomed 
me as one of their own. If I was a 
friend of their son’s, then I was a 
friend of theirs. The father was a 
Civil War veteran with a sharp- 
shooter’s rating and his prowess with 
shotgun and rifle was so widely 
known that he was not too welcome 
at local target shoots. Truly I was 
“on the spot” that first day—a de- 
spised city boy of which many far- 
mers have a non-too-high opinion. I 
quickly decided that my best policy 
was to keep my eyes and ears open 
and my mouth shut. If I did this 
and admitted my greenness, I knew 
I stood a good chance of being 
taught the rudiments of gun handl- 
ing and game finding that are so 
essential for any hunter. 

In our party for that day were 
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my new friend, his father, and two 
older brothers who plainly did not 
care too much about dragging along 
a “greenhorn,” especially one from 
the city. Often throughout that 
memorable day, I wondered why I 
found myself so far away from the 
rest of the party. After rejoining 
them on several occasions, I found 
the answer. I was not straying away 
from them, but they were purposely 
keeping away from the “greenhorn” 
so that none but he would get 
hurt in case his gun went off acci- 
dentally. 

In those days the law allowed each 
hunter to take ten rabbits. The final 
score for the day was: My friend, 8; 
his father, 7; the brothers, 10 each; 
and the “greenhorn,” o. I did notice 
at the end of the day, however, that 
my shell pockets were empty, and 
simple mathematics told me that I 
had fired 25 shots without getting a 
single bunny. Although I was quite 
disgusted with myself, my new friend 
was very comforting, and said that 
he had not expected me to hit any- 
thing that first day because of my 
newness to the game. But from then 
on and for the next few seasons, he 
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started teaching me to shoot and ac- 
quainting me with the rudiments of 
hunting. anol 

Through his never-ending interest 
and patient teaching I started to 
gradually improve. At the end of 
three seasons I had progressed to the 
oint where I was some credit to 
fim and, indeed, to the point where 
I could give him some serious com- 
petition. Without his friendship I 
would never have been introduced 
to the grand sports of hunting and 
fishing and without this interest and 
help I would never have progressed 
beyond the tyro stage. 

He was the ideal companion and 
friend. In the early days, when my 
luck was poor, we always totalled our 
bag at the end of the day. Regard- 
less of how much game I had killed, 
I was always given half of the bag to 
take home. We followed this practice 
through the years. Some days my 
luck would be good and his bad. 
Often the reverse was true, but there 
was always an equal distribution. 
This unselfish custom helped cement 
a friendship that no one could or 
ever did break. 

Our practice when hunting either 
pheasants or rabbits was to give the 


first shot to the man on whose side 
the game was first flushed. Or, if 
either man had already bagged a 
pheasant or rabbit, the next shot, 
when possible, was given to the man 
who had previously secured none. 
In the old days along the Perkiomen 
Valley rabbits lurked in plenty, and 
almost every shock of husked corn 
fodder was fairly sure of holding a 
bunny. If our faithful hound Bess 
made game at a shock, it was our 
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never-violated practice to take turns 
in shooting as we advanced through 
the field. The man who had made 
the last shot waited for the other 
fellow to shoot first. How different 
this was from the practice of many 
“game hogs” which you and I have 
known, who will shoot at game that 
gets right up in front of your own 
gun, regardless of the fact that their 
bag may be almost full. 

If there is a type of hunter whom 
I detest, it is the one who is only 
half enthusiastic about his hunting. 
This was not so with my pal. He 
was ever ready to start a day’s hunt- 
ing, regardless of weather conditions. 
He was equally enthusiastic about 
making plans for future hunting or 
fishing trips. And, what is more im- 
portant, having once made those plans, 
he never backed out or made excuses. 
If he. had planned to meet you at 
six a. m. at a distance of 50 miles 
from home, you could be sure that he 
would be there, ready and anxious 
to go. It would have taken nothing 
less than a broken leg to keep him 
home. Not until the time that he 
reached the age of 54, when God saw 
fit to end his hunting and fishing 
days through a cruel stroke, did his 
enthusiasm ever wane. It was even 
then as strong as that found in a 
boy of twenty. 

We have all gunned with the 
“wise guy” who knows all about 
where to find the best hunting spots, 
the best routes of procedure through 
them—the man who forever claims 
that his own brand of gun and am- 
munition are the only ones worth- 
while. This was not the case with 
my friend. If I had gunned a sec- 
tion before and had learned a little 
about the habits of game in that 
area, he was always ready and willing 
to give my suggestions a try. The 
reverse was true if I were strange 
to any certain spot we were hunt- 
ing. Or, if we were both in new 


country, we pooled our suggestions 
and experiences and together worked 


out our mode of procedure for that 
particular day. 

We long ago came to the same con- 
clusion regarding the guns and shells 
we used. We definitely believed that 
for us there were few as good and 
none better than the gun of our 
choice. We also believed that every 
young gunner, when starting his 
shooting days, should choose from 
America’s four or five leading makes, 
Having done so, he would be equip- 
ped for a lifetime of service if the 
gun were fairly treated. And yet, 
upon examining other guns, which 
were often of the unreliable or pot- 
metal variety, I have never once 
heard my friend knock or depreciate 
the other fellow’s choice. On many 
occasions we gunned on strange 
farms, accompanied perhaps by the 
farmer's teen-age son who was proudly 
carrying his first single-barreled gun. 
My friend would examine this proud 
possession and then praise it to the 
skys, for he knew that it possibly 
represented the hard earned revenue 
from many months of frugal saving 
and of a winter’s muskrat trapping. 

When some well-remembered days 
brought us home with game pockets 
full, he was ever enthusiastic yet 
always most modest. But even more 
important, when on some bad days 
we had hunted hard and sloshed 
through continual rain or snow with 
poor results, he never complained. 

His sportsmanship and obedience 
to the Game Code were of the best. 
He never killed for the sheer joy 
of killing, and took only what he 
could use. The fact that the eyes 
of the law were not upon him never 
induced him to break the laws of 
his state or to impose upon the rights 
of the farmer who made our gunning 
possible. The lowly rabbit was never 
shot in its nest but, rather, was 
always given a sporting chance to 
get away. The forbidden hen pheas- 
ant was always safe in front of his 
gun for he well realized that for 
each hen allowed her freedom, there 
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would be produced probably half a 
dozen beautiful cock pheasants for 
the next year’s shooting. 

After the first cruel stroke laid 
him low, he was allowed to live on 
for four more years. I should not 
say that he lived for that time, for, 
to one who had been as active as 
he, his crippled existence as he sat 


patiently waiting for his last sum- - 


mons was most heart rending. Yet 
he never complained, knowing that 
he had been richly blessed in life, and 
that his cup of happiness had many 
times been full. Quietly and humbly 
he had walked through life, fully 
cognizant of the fact that it was 
with God’s help and permission that 
he be allowed to do so. When the 
final call came, I am sure that he 
faced the crossing as he had faced 
every other problem or adventure 
in life—full of confidence but with 
the firm belief that all would be well. 

He had always been a great lover 
of frog shooting during the lazy Au- 
gust days when no other type of 
hunting could be done. Two sum- 
mers ago I had the strong convic- 
tion that he would never recover 
from his affliction, and I had the 
thought that it would be very fit- 
ting if we could have one last little 
hunt together, even if it was only 
for the lowly bullfrog. Following long 
custom we hired a canoe at a cer- 
tain spot along the Perkiomen above 
Gratersford, For equipment he car- 


ried his faithful 22 caliber Winches- 
ter Model go and his trout creel to 
hold the frogs. I lifted the canoe from 
the rack and slid it into the water 
myself, for he no longer had much 
power in his once strong arms. I 
placed him in his old position in 
the bow of the canoe and slowly pad- 
dled Indian fashion so that we could 
quietly sneak up on the ever-wary 
frogs sunning themselves under the 
washed-out tree roots dotting the 
stream banks. He knew, as always, 
where the most likely spots were, and 
his eyes were still good enough to 
spot them and to line up the sights 
of his rifle. He spotted eight frogs 
on this last, precious afternoon, and 
out of the eight he made head shots 
on seven. Not bad, for a man of any 
age! No word was spoken on that 
last afternoon about his condition, 
but I knew that he, even as I, realized 
all too well that this was to be our 
last trip together. The companion- 
ship of forty years’ hunting and fish- 
ing together had come to an end. 

{ will always be glad that we had 
this day together, but I can never 
again paddle those same few miles of 
the old familiar Perkiomen. They 


are too fraught with nostalgic memo- 
ries—memories of boyhood swimming 
holes, and later of favorite fishing 
spots, and of family picnics, when our 
children were young. 

It was my privilege, as his closest 
friend, to be in the van of the little 
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cortege’ that took him to his final 
resting place in the old Lower Men- 
nonite burial grounds near the ramb- 
ling and beautiful Skippack Creek 
that we both knew and loved so well 
and where we had hunted and fished 
together for many years. As we neared 
the end of the sad journey, a most 
amazing and ironical thing happened. 

The little procession advanced 
slowly through the cold of the Jan- 
uary afternoon. Thete was but one 
more field to pass before our destina- 
tion, a beautiful field. of winter 
wheat. As the lead car passed the 
end of the field, there leaped from 
a corner thicket a handsome cock 
pheasant, so close that the mourners 
could not help but see. Proudly, 
definantly, and with the slanting rays 
of the afternoon sun accentuating 
his bronze beauty against the verdant 

n of the winter wheat, he con- 
fidently but slowly wended his way 
across the field. 

Thrilled, as ever, at the sight of 
this beautiful bird, I gasped inaudibly 
but withheld my remarks. For only 
my friend, now riding peaceful and 
still in the car ahead, would have 
appreciated the strangeness and the 
beauty of what I had just witnessed. 
It was indeed a strange and fitting 
farewell to a hunter who had loved 
these same fields so well. My friend, 
who in life would have quickly seen 
this bird, would have marked the 
spot well and would have instructed 
me to be at that particular wheat 
field on the morning of the next No- 
vember first. But it will never be. 
That pheasant, as far as I’m con- 
cerned, can end his days at that par- 
ticular hallowed place where I saw 
him last. I shall never hunt there 
again. The memory of days spent 
tifel Meeting ee Sis eee 
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gun, for my friend is asleep there, 
Rather, I would like to think that 
this particular pheasant will lon 
continue to send out his raucous call 
at eventide over the peaceful coun- 
tryside, perhaps to penetrate the 
sleep of one who rests there. 

On a bright afternoon this past 
summer I traveled the 40 miles from 
my home to visit the well-loved spot 
where my friend had asked to be 
laid. The grass of a new season had 
formed a protective blanket over him 
and at his head was a fitting new 
stone. Truly the world has lost a 
useful Christian citizen, and I have 
lost a real friend, not one of today’s 
common type whose friendship lasts 
only as long as you can do some- 
thing to help them, but one whose 
friendship was proven constant and 
steadfast through many long years, 
through lean days and through red- 
letter days. 

As we look back over our years 
afield, we strangely forget the size 
of the daily bags, but we very 
strongly remember how our hunting 
companions conducted themselves on 
those days. Their conduct is vividly 
impressed upon our memories— 
whether or not they were good 
sportsmen, whether or not they ad- 
hered to the principles of the golden 
rule. The type of hunter with whom 
you can either make or break a day's 
hunting. 

The hunter about whom I have 
written was one of the best, not for 
any one day, for one year but for 
a whole lifetime of our cherished as- 
sociation. He never broke the code. 

I shall miss him greatly, and as he 

s to meet the great Gamekeeper 
de universe, I wish him good 
hunting, long open seasons, and a 
full game bag at journey’s end. 


. . « The End 
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By John é Boyle 


F YOU ask the average person 

where the famous pioneer and 
backwoodsman Daniel Boone was 
born, the usual replies are: ‘‘Ken- 
tucky,” “Virginia,” “Tennessee,” but 
rarely “Pennsylvania.” Yet it was on 
a spot about twenty miles from Phil- 
adelphia, in Bucks County that 
Boone first saw the light of day in 
the year 1735. When he was three 
years old the family moved to a fron- 
tier settlement near the present city 
of Reading. 

Once, while on a hunting trip in 
the small game season with my 
nephew, John McLaughlin and a 
neighbor, Harold Goldate, we found 
ourselves late in the afternoon, tired 
and frustrated, in sight of the sight- 
seeing pagoda that overlooks the city 
of Reading. Then it occurred to one 
of us that Boone had made his home 
in the vicinity until he was fifteen. 
My nephew recalled seeing one of 


those signs used to mark historic ' 


spots in Pennsylvania on the way up. 
Back we turned, glad to have some- 
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thing more tangible to look for than 
the elusive rabbit or pheasant. 

Soon we came in sight of the sign 
and followed the road indicated until 
we came to the house itself. It was 
not the original log cabin we saw, 
the logs having long since crumbled 
into dust, but a stone house has 
been erected on the site. After ring- 
ing the bell a guide made his ap- 
pearance and with great courtesy 
conducted us on a leisurely tour of 
inspection of the premises. 

The home-made furniture and 
utensils were most interesting, show- 
ing not a little skill and artistic 
workmanship. As a matter of fact 
nearly everything in the place was 
made by hand which, to me at least, 
made the articles more fascinating 
than anything made by the most 
skilled machine. 

In the cellar was an indoor spring 
that had served not only’ as a re-. 
frigerator but as a water supply that 
would be available in case of a siege 
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by Indians. This was as clear and 
pure as it was in those early days. 


The original fireplace still stands. 
We can imagine the boy Daniel hud- 
dled beside the roaring fireplace after 
the evening meal listening to the 
elders as they discussed the ways 
of the wild and the wiles of the red 
men. Although the local Indians, the 
Lenni Lannape or Delaware tribe, 
were friendly enough, wandering 
Iroquois sometimes came on hunting 
expeditions and from these even the 
local Indians were not safe. 

Each child received as part of his 
education a thorough instruction in 
the art of woodcraft. He was taught 
to see everything without being seen, 
to freeze into silent fixity at the 
least sign of danger, and if possible 
to hide from the enemy as quickly 
and as thoroughly as possible. Both 
the red and white men must have 
learned concealment from the wild 
animals of the forest. An instance 
comes to my mind of a day in Lycom- 
ing county while deer hunting with 
my nephew. We watched three does 
coming down a mountain and when 
they saw us one of them ducked 
behind a tree so narrow that you 
would wonder how she did it. When 
she felt safe, she came out and joined 
the others in staring at us. Curiosity 
is a trait all wild animals seem to 
have in common. 

In the matter of forest lore Boone 
may be said to have graduated with 
the highest honors. No Hawkeye, 
he performing impossible though 
imaginary feats of woodcraft but none 
surpassed him in real life. Volumes 
have been written about this amaz- 
ing frontiersman, his escapes and 
adventures. Even as a boy his pas- 
sion for hunting led him to build a 
log cabin far from the Boone home- 
stead in a remote part of the forest. 

Over the fire place is the old- 
fashioned flint-lock rifle sometimes er- 
toneously called the Kentucky rifle. 


At least it was not made in Ken- 


tucky but in Pennsylvania, as then 


this state was where most of the 
iron was forged and tools and weap- 
ons were manufactured. Even today 
Pennsylvania probably leads in iron 
and steel products. Boone’s rifle was 
five feet three inches long. With 
this cumbersome weapon Boone be- 
came a deadly shot. How philosoph- 
ically we could endure empty game 
pockets since to us a successful shot 
meant only an extra feast or a trophy 
for the den. To Boone and his com- 
panions, however, a missed shot or 
a fruitless day might mean no meat 
on the table. Game was certainly 
much more plentiful then or at least 
there were not the number of hunters 
that come out nowadays. Personally 
the method of buying meat when 
you need it from a butcher shop is 
far superior to the pioneer way of 
shooting it on the hoof. 

The powder charge used in these 
flint-locks varied according to the dis- 
tance and type of game. Boone be- 
came so skillful in using just the 
right amount that he gained his lib- 
erty thereby. In 1778 he was taken 
prisoner by the Shawnees and 
adopted into the tribe. They had a 
profound respect for his prowess as 
a hunter, but still did not trust 
him with too much powder and lead. 
By means of the utmost economy 
and efficiency he was able to save 
enough powder and lead which he 
cached away in a secret place to make 
his escape when he had sufficient to 
serve him on his journey home. 

When he was fifteen his father 
decided to move south. They settled 
in the western part of North Carolina, 
near a little river called the South 
Yadkin. This was wild and rugged 
enough to satisfy even Boone him- 
self. Here he grew to manhood and 
met Rebecca Bryan whom he married 
in due time. The neighbors helped 
them build a log cabin farther back 
in the wilderness. They called these 
affairs “raisings’ and they no doubt 
were joyous occasions. 


Ever thirsting for adventure, 
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Boone with five companions started 
on an expedition into the unknown 
region of Kentucky. On the 7th of 
June, 1769, they reached the Red 
River. Soon afterward he was cap- 
tured by the Indians but managed 
to escape and met his brother who 
had started out in search of him. 
They came to an agreement whereby 
Daniel was to remain while Squire, 
his brother, was to return to the set- 
tlement for supplies. When he re- 
turned, they spent considerable time 
exploring the country together then 
returned to North Carolina deter- 
mined to set out on an expedition 
with their own and some more fami- 
lies, about forty in all, but the re- 
sults were far from satisfactory. 
Boone and a few others remained 
for a while but the rest returned. 
In 1775 he was engaged by a com- 

ny as an agent for settling the 
ands on the south side of the Ken- 
tucky River where he built a fort 
now occupied by the town of Boones- 
borough, one of the many places to 
bear his name. This place withstood 
several atacks by Indians, in one of 
which at least there appeared the 
white renegade Simon Girdy who 
fought the white men with the In- 
dians, and became as notorious as 
Boone was famous. 

In 1798 Boone moved to upper 
Louisiana where the Spanish authori- 
ties granted him 2000 acres of land. 


They later made him a magistrate. 

In 1804 the United States took over 
Louisiana and Boone’s title became 
worthless. By incredible exertions 
Boone was able to pay his creditors 
although no one had ever pressed 
him for payment. Due to rascally 
legal technicalities he had lost his 
claims to his Kentucky holdings. 
Nevertheless his conscience would not 
let him rest until he had paid his 
creditors in full. “Now,” he remarked 
when he had paid his last debt, “I 
am ready to die. I have paid all my 
debts and no one can say when I 
am gone ‘Boone was a dishonest 
man’. 

He died in 1820 in his eighty-sixth , 
year. 

This is the very brief history that 
we learned from our guide and by 
some private research of our own. 
Boone felt that God had chosen him 
to lead the van of civilization into 
new territory as Moses had led the 
chosen people into the promised 
land of old. In this he really suc- 
ceeded. No other backwoodsman was 
as interesting or picturesque. No 
wonder then that as we made our 
way back to Philadelphia that eve- 
ning we felt a deep sense of satis- 
faction of seeing and adding to our 
knowledge a very interesting part 
of early American history. 


. The End 





WINDBREAKS CUT FUEL COSTS 


The quiet purr of an oil.burner can rise to a roar in the ears of an 
economy-minded homeowner when the mercury dips into the lower 
brackets. The fellow who has to cut wood and stoke coal sometimes 
develops a permanent stoop by the time spring brings relief from a long, 
cold winter. Yet a little spring work with the spade can cut down the 
‘noise and give the coal stoker a chance to straighten his spine during 
the more frigid months, the Wildlife Management Institute reports. 

Windbreaks planted along the edge of a house lot can cut a 12-mile-an- 
hour wind to nothing and calm to gentle breezes the icy, 25-mile-an-hour 
gusts that suck heat from a building. Windbreaks on the farm, according 
to the Missouri Conservation Commission, which recently undertook a 
study of this problem, also cut livestock feed costs and increase milk and 
meat production. Stock for windbreak plantings is inexpensive and often 
can be obtained at less than cost from state nurseries. The effectiveness 
begins after the first four or five years and increases annually. 























Hi you ever noticed how often 
in our daily speech we _ use 
phrases, which in one way or another 


refer to wildlife? Phrases such as, 
“Quick as a weasel”; Or, “Straight as 
the crow flies.” These phrases are 
very often used to illustrate a certain 
point, or to define the manner in 
which something is done. 

We hear them every day, and every- 
body understands what they are sup- 
posed to mean. In fact these phrases 
are recognized as conducive to the 
proper form of speech by some of our 
most noteworthy educators. Yet in 
spite of all this, most of them are 
wrong. It may seem queer to say, 
but while we recognize what they 
mean, it is quite interesting to note 
that when you take one of these 
phrases by itself, it actually explains 
nothing. To the casual observer they 
do nothing more then stamp a com- 
pletely false impression of certain 
species of wildlife. 

Take for example the phrase, 
“Night owl.” This is quite fre- 
quently used among Pennsylvania 
Dutch people. It is pronounced, 
“Nochtiel” in Dutch. A person who 
Stays out later at night than people 
think he should is called a “Night 
Owl.” 

The origin of this phrase is prob- 
ably credited to the fact that the owl 
is one of comparatively few birds 
which search for food at night, and 
is generally active during the cover 
of darkness. Actually there is no such 
thing as a night owl. If the casual 
observer were to take this seriously, 
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he might conclude that there was a 
certain type of owl which was active 
during the night, and that others 
were active some other time. 

Many times when a person wants to 
tell you how far it is from one point 
to another he may say it is twenty 
miles from her to there. Unfortu- 
nately however he usually adds that 
the distance would be only about ten 
miles “as the crow flies.” We know 
that the shortest distance between 
two given points is a straight line. 
Therefore I fear that those ten miles 
would develop into the longest ten 
miles you ever saw in your life. It 
is all wrong, simply because a crow 
does not necessarily fly in a straight 
line. They do at times fly a straight 
course, but only for a certain distance. 
If we were to take this phrase, 
“straight as the crow flies” for what 
it would indicate on the surface, we 
would assume that crows always fly 
in a straight line. 

If a person happens to meet a 
friend which he has not seen for a 
certain length of time he will no 
doubt explain the matter by saying, 
“I haven't seen you in a coon’s age.” 
On the outside, looking in, it would 
appear that all coons are of a certain 
age. Just a casual glance will reveal 
to an average person that coons come 
in many different ages. Why, there- 
fore, do we try and explain the 
elapsed time by refering to it as a 
coon’s age. It is impossible, and yet 
we all know what we are talking 
about. 

A person who is not getting along 
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too well in life might explain him- 
self by saying “I am as poor as a 
church mouse.” There is no such 
thing as a “church mouse,” and fur- 
thermore, there certainly is no such 
thing as a poor church mouse. As a 
matter of fact, a mouse leads the 
life of a multi-millionaire. There is 
no end to the amount of food which a 
mouse can find available to either eat 
or destroy. 

Then there is the expression, “Cold 
as a frog.”” This is one of those il- 
lustrative phrases for which I know 
no meaning. However a frog cer- 
tainly does not describe anything 
which is cold. The frog may be a 
cold-blooded amphibian, but he is 
only active during warm weathér 
months. In cold weather he is some- 
where under the mud, in hiberna- 
tion. 

Sometimes people complain about 
a headache, or that they don’t feel 
very well merely as an excuse to avoid 
something. This could be any num- 
ber of things. Many of us will be 
prompted to say that he or she is play- 


“. . . lick your weight in wildcats? Better try weighing a few.” 


ing ‘Possum. The only trouble is 
that a ‘possum does not play ‘possum; 
he feigns death, which is his method 
of self protection. A ‘possum which 
has decided that an enemy is about 
to do away with him, feigns death, 
which means that he will become 
motionless, and thus give the impres- 
sion that he is already dead. 

When you say or do something, 
which according to your friends you 
should not have done, it is highly 
possible that you may find it appro- 
priate to say, “I am as popular as a 
skunk at a Sunday School picnic.” 
Did you ever in your lift see a skunk 
at a Sunday School picnic? 

Should you ever want to describe a 
person who is completely blind, don’t 
say, “Blind as a mole.” A mole is by 
no means blind. They have eyes 
which are so tiny that they cannot 
easily be seen. 

From time to time you will hear a 
person describe a happy person by 
saying, “He is as happy as the birds 
in Spring.’ I wonder what gives 
them the idea that birds are any hap- 
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pier in the Spring than they are at 
any other time of the year. 
Quite frequently you will hear a 
on say, “I am as hungry as a 
ar.” Actually a bear does not be- 
come any more hungry than any 
other animal, even though it is under- 
stood that a bear, because of its size 
will consume more food then most 
other animals. This however should 
not be any reason for giving the im- 
pression that a bear is more hungry 
then other animals, but that is pre- 
cisely what the phrase, “hungry as a 
bear” accomplishes. 


I am beginning to wonder just who 
originated these meaningless forms of 
self expression. Not qnly that, but 
how in the world did we of the 
human race ever get to learn to un- 
derstand what they mean? 


Then there is another phrase which 
is quite common among Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch people. A person who 
has just experienced an exceptional 
belly-ache will probably say, “I was 
as sick as a dog.” In Dutch it would 
read, “Ich wor so grunk ous en hund.” 








Where do we get the idea that we feel 
like a sick dog, or visa versa? How 
should we know so precisely how sick 
a sick dog feels? 

“Quick as a weasel,” or “Quick as a 
cat” are two more phrases which con- 
centrate attention on two animals 
which are not necessarily deserving 
of such recognition. If you ever saw 
a ruffed grouse take off from under 
your feet, or if you ever saw a ring- 
neck pheasant land in a brushy field 
and get away from the point of land- 
ing without being seen, you will agree. 
that some changes could be made in 
phrases which are used to illustrate 
a quick movement. For that matter 
a muskrat is not exactly at the bot- 
tom of the list when it comes to being 
} ar A grey squirrel would no 

oubt find a place on the top of your 

list of agile animals. Why couldn't 
we just say, “quick as a flash,” and 
be done with it? 

I suppose I should now sit back 
and be, “As quiet as a mouse,” as 
after all, the only time you really 
hear a mouse is when everything else 
is quiet. 

In summing it up, it would appear 
that proper speech is not always cor- 
rect. So lets keep on saying what we 
mean even though it means nothing. 
You will be, “As happy as a lark,” 
and no doubt you will, “Sleep like a 
log.” 

.. . The End 


MISSING DOG 


Perfectly colored black, white and tan 
female beagle. Five years old with perfect 
white blazed face. Height—13 inches. 
Collar contained license and plate show- 
ing owner’s name, “G. I. Purnell,” and 
telephone number 3463, Bellefonte, Pa. 
Answers to name of “Betsy” and is very 
obedient. Will always come to call or 
whistle. Last seen Friday, December 29, 
1950 just outside yard of Mr. Purnell’s 
residence, 438 E. Curtin St., Bellefonte, 
Pa. Any information on the whereabouts 
of this beagle should be given to Mr. G. 
I. Purnell in Bellefonte or to Game Com- 
mission officials. 








By John H. Day 


Whe WSpea th 
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2 tage countryman stood in the snug 
glass cabin atop a fire tower in 
the timber country and looked far 
out across the wooded hills. Down 
below a gorgeous mourning cloak 
butterfly danced through the open 
forest aisles. The warmth of . the 
bright April sun had lured this fragile 
beauty from hibernation to bring the 
first touch of airy grace to the leafless 
woods. A lone buzzard rode the up- 
drafts on a lazy course which took 
him close by that hilltop lookout. 

The maples blushed in rosy con- 
fusion clear across the landscape. 
Here and there a brooding hemlock 
stabbed its way through the second 
growth to add a somber note to the 
picture. Far off to the north a 
spreading plume of smoke was soon 
tracked down to a plodding freight. 
Another white pillar climbed into 
the sky on the southern horizon. The 
forester checked location on _ this 
danger signal but finally passed it 
over as a sod fire, tended by the dis- 
tant farmer. 

An occasional gust rattled the 
metal bones of the tower, and gave 









the 
moments up there above the tree tops. 


countryman a few uneasy 
The tower phone brought in a 
routine call from, the area headquar- 
ters, as the men of the forestry service 
went about their task of guarding the 
“otager y wooded acreage inst the 

res of careless visitors to the timber 
country. 

Arbutus, truly the breath of April, 
was in full flower along the woodland 
paths. The countryman brushed 
away the dry leaves and revealed the 
fragrant blooms hiding there among 
the rocks. Close by were the plump 
red fruits of the “tea” berry, accent- 
ing little bronzy patches of the var- 
nished leaves. 

An elusive fragrance underlined 
the fresh Spring smell of the wood- 
lands. The countryman picked up 
this errant aroma as he splashed 
through the creek and set a course 
along the sunlit hillside. It’s a 
mystifying perfume, a sort of essence 
of the breath of all the early flower- 
ing wildlings, but a sure signal to 
the nostrils that April is on the prowl. 
From now on the countryman 
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hangs on to his hat and tries to keep 
up with the outdoor parade. There's 
never a dull moment once April 
breaks the flood gates and the surg- 
ing tide of blossom and _ bird-song 
rolls across the countryside. 


Already an occasional Spring peeper 
has waked from his frosty nest be- 
neath the woodland leaves and has 
come down to the water margin to 
sing his piping song. The great 
chorus will come later, but the other 
evening during a wet snowfall per- 
haps a dozen of these tiny hylas 
yelped in defiance behind the house. 
The flakes were tremendous, many 
even bigger than the elfin frogs, and 
I shivered in sympathetic misery at 
the thought of one of those thin- 
skinned soloists suffering a direct hit. 


This inch-long brown frog with the 
St. Andrews cross on his back is a shy 
fellow. You may seek him diligently 
for years and not find him, for his 
voice is that of a ventriloquist and he 
seems to send it hither and yon. He 
climbs up a convenient reed stalk, or 
even an old stump, swells out his 
throat like a tiny balloon and pipes 
an enormous note. 


I caught up with him last year. A 
whole chorus set up a yelping in a 
marshy spot beside the trout stream 
just below the fishing camp. Armed 
with a powerful flashlight and plenty 
of time I moved into the middle of 
the singing school and sat down 
quietly on a stump. There was com- 
plete silence for some time and then 
one brave hyla struck up a tune, fol- 
lowed by others at intervals until the 
whole joint was jumping and I could 
hardly hear my own ears. 

I probed with the light until I 
finally located one of the little fel- 
lows, hanging onto a tiny sapling 
and yelping his heart out. Once I 
had spotted him and knew about 
where and what to look for I soon 
marked down a half-dozen of the 
tiny frogs. Hunting down these 
elusive peepers is a lot of fun. If 
you want to test your outdoor crafts- 


manship try spotting the shouting 


hyla. 


I hiked for a mile or so along a 
pleasant wooded hillside. The path 
followed close above the valley stream 
and finally lost itself in a remote 
gorge wehere a crystal brook bared 
silver cascades to the searching sun. 
A solitary cluster of hepaticas, in full 
flower, had burst through the brown 
mulch to share their loveliness with 
every passerby. 

A pair of tiny brown birds with 
mere stubs for tails darted in and 
out of the tangled debris about a 
windfall lying by the _ brookside. 
These were Winter wrens, the small- 
est of their clan. The ludicrous stump 
of a tail and their habit of bobbing 
the head when alarmed are sure field 
marks for these little fellows, who 
seem more like brown field mice 
scrambling over the roots than elfin 
birds. 

Water striders were skating about 
over the limpid pools, casting huge 
shadows on the brook bed. Nary a 
minnow did I see. A lone crow got 
up quietly from the depths of the 
gorge ahead and went away from 
there on stealthy wings. I spent a 
long time searching the ‘trees there- 
abouts for the nest, to no avail, but 
it’s a sure bet old Corvus has his 
castle set up somewhere near that 
remote ravine. 
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It was a day or two later that the 
cowbird flew into the walnut tree 
behind the house and eyed me sardo- 
nically as I toiled in the garden rows. 
The afternoon was chill, and a mist- 
ing drizzle came at intervals out of 
the overcast. I leaned on the hoe, 
in classic pose, and watched the cow- 
bird try to bust his buttons in that 
agonizing split whistle which is his 
serenade to the madam. Perhaps | 
should say to the mesdames, for this 
fellow is the Don Juan of the 
feathered world, with no moral stand- 
ards and a distinct aversion to any- 
thing that resembles domestic ties. 

I was tempted to chuck a rock at 
the lazy lout, sitting there whistling 
in the treetop while I busied myself 
preparing seed beds for the cool 
weather crops. His mates will later 
on sneak about in the thickets, locat- 
ing the nests of other birds nearly 
always smaller, and depositing their 
eggs surreptitiously for the chipping 
sparrow, or warbler, or vireo to 
brood. I once saw a chipping spar- 
row’s nest built in double-deck 
fashion, and on investigating found 
that a cowardly cowbird had invaded 
the first nest. The sparrow had built 
an entirely new home atop the origi- 
nal, sealing the interloper’s egg in the 
foundation. 

The female cowbird is a shirker 
and a slacker, devoid of all maternal 
instincts. She leaves the care of her 
young to the foster mother and spends 
her days in riotous living. During the 


(lays of the great bison herds large 
flocks of these gregarious birds fol- 
lowed the buffalo about over the 
plains, picking up the small insects 
disturbed by the grazing animals. 
With the passing of the bison they 
have transferred their attentions of 
grazing cattle, and may often be seen 
in the pastures, sometimes even 
perching on the backs of their name- 
sakes, the cows. 

The cowbird finally flew off down 
the valley and I turned back to the 
task at hand. I had hardly made two 
good passes with the hoe, when an- 
other interruption occurred. A belle 
of the flicker clan flew into the elm 
tree below the garden plots, hotly 
pursued by two ardent males. I know 
of nothing in Nature hereabouts that 
is funnier than the courtship dance 
staged by these birds. The two 
would-be bridegrooms bobbed and 
curtseyed about in ridiculous manner, 
each trying to outdo the other in im- 
pressing the lady. 


Drums are rolling once again in the 
valleys and on the mountain benches 
in the trout country. The country- 
man thrills to these drums even as 
he shudders at the incessant drums of 
war. The ruffed grouse is beating 
those mountain drums as invitation 
to try the fighting brookies where the 
whitewater rushes down out of the 


mountains to the Seven Seas. | I’ve 
already sent in my acceptance. 
. The End 





GAME NEWS SALES REFLECTS CONSERVATION 


INTEREST 


In every one of the ee four years the circulation of the Pennsylvania 


GaME News has steadily increased. 


Paid subscriptions now total nearly 


51,000, an all-time high for the magazine. 


Subscriptions have mounted rapidly since last September, when the Game 
Commission’s popular publication was reduced to pocket size and its con- 


text material was improved. 


In addition to those sold, thousands of free copies of GAMs News go 
monthly to schools, libraries, outdoor writers, legislators, Farm-Game ,co- 
operators, and others who have a special interest in wildlife conservation. 

It is believed that the rapid rise in Game News circulation reflects an 
awakened desire among people generally for conservation information and 


guidance. 
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Feeding the Strays 


PITTSBURGH-Stray dogs and 
cats live well during the rabbit trap- 
ping season in some sections of Pitts- 
burgh. One trapping agent reported 
a dog was making the rounds of his 
traps each night taking the rabbits 
from them and just plain killing 
those it couldn’t eat. This dog was 
a smart operator, just like anyone else 
living on the fat of the land. He 
would turn the trap upside down so 
that the lid would fall open. Then, 
when the rabbit came out, the dog 
would pounce on the bunny or if the 
rabbit didn’t take the cue, the dog 
would reach in and help himself. The 
trapper lost as many as four rabbits 
to this dog in a night. Cats are 
equally as good in stealing rabbits. 
‘Naturally, they can’t usually turn the 
trap over but they can push open 
the lid and go in after the bunny. 
The traps aren’t large enough to hold 
both the rabbit and the cat together 
so the cat merely pushes himself in 
far enough to feed on the bunny 
and then slides back out again, leav- 


ing the trap unmolested.—District 
Game Protector Robert V. Rea, 
Clairton. 


Sweet-Toothed Skunk 


MILLSTONE HOLLOW—Deputy 
Game Protector Colman Campbell of 
Latrobe was patrolling in Millstone 
Hollow, Westmoreland County, on 
December 5th when he noticed a 
well-used groundhog hole. While 





pausing to eat a chocolate bar, a 
skunk came out of the hole and 
approached the man without fear and 
more or less with the apparent in- 
tention of “getting a share.” Rather 
than run, which Campbell knew was 
the wrong thing to do, the man 
threw a share of the treat to the 
skunk. The uninvited guest stopped 
in his tracks and ate the candy with 
much speed. He apparently did not 
relish so sweets for after finishing, 
he took off for a nearby spring, 
drank for some time and then re- 
turned to the hole. Deputy Camp- 
bell now carries two bars of candy— 
one for himself and another for 
any unexpected guests.—Conserva- 
tion Education Assistant Bob Parla- 
man, Ligonier. 


Deer, Lightning 


JERSEY SHORE-—On January 
18th I was called to the Gamble 
Run area and Mr. Breinning’s farm 
located on the west side of Pine 
Creek. He told me that several 
deer were killed on his property 
and that he did not know just what 
had killed them. I investigated and 
found the deer had been struck by 
a bolt of lightning that had flashed 
during a severe electric storm the 
previous night. The deer were all 
knocked on their right sides facing 
up the hill and formed a perfect 
triangle. Each deer had been hit in 
the jaw and the bolt traveled down 
the front of the animals and made 
a large hole in the hard ground. On 
that same day a large Golden Eagle 
was brought to my home by a pass- 
ing motorist. The bird was apparently 
a victim of the same storm that had 
killed the deer.—District Game Pro- 
tector Russel Thomas, Jersey Shore. 
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Panther Panic 


TIDEOUTE-This_ winter there 
were persistent rumors that the woods 
in the vicinity of Tidioute and Grand 
Valley were alive with wild animals 
such as mountain lions or similar 
creatures. These rumors have been 
floating around here for the past 
three years or so and a year ago last 
September Limestone Township was 
alive with these monsters. I was 
called out in the wee small hours of 
a cold January night this year to lis- 
ten to a tirade of noises issued by 
one of these mythical creatures 
called panthers. The animals were 
supposed to be six feet long and 
weigh 175 pounds. Well, I have heard 
- a few noises of the wild and 
this time I decided it was time to 
prove that some people let their 
eyes and ears deceive them. So the 
next day I set three fox traps and 
in three days had killed three large 
gray foxes. There have been no re- 
ports of weird noises coming from 
that area since I killed the foxes.— 
District Game Protector George 
Burdick, Tidioute. 


Slashing Food For Wildlife 

YOUNGSVILLE—An excellent ex- 
ample of how food and cover will 
attract game is the slash cutting on 
State Game Lands. These cuttings 
are made during the winter pri- 
marily to provide feed for deer but 
also to provide excellent cover for 
both rabbits and grouse. I spent 
some time with the Food and Cover 
Corps men this winter making these 
slashings and have been observing 


closely to see what benefit they are 
to game. They are really used by the 


. deer, and provide a lot of tender 


twigs and buds for the deer to browse 
upon. In fact, deer like these cut- 
tings so well that they bed down 
along the edges in order not to move 
far when they get hungry again. We 
select these areas in second growth 
or pole stage timber, preferably soft 
maple or aspen. The Food and Cover 
Corps crew will then start cutting 
on this area, cutting the trees not 
clear off but just part way through, 
allowing just enough of the bark 
and part of the stem to remain so 
that when the tree is pushed over it 
will still retain enough life to leaf 
out for the next year or two. De- 
sirable species of trees such as hick- 
ory or oak are left standing and in 
some areas where oak predominates 
the tall straight trees are left stand- 
ing to provide feed for game and a 
future timber crop.—District Game 
Protector Bill Overturf, Youngsville. 


Beechnuts Preferred 

TROUTVILLE—While patrolling 
State Game Lands 93 in January I 
observed a large flock of wild turkeys. 
The turkeys had come directly from 
a well-stocked feeder but when I 
observed them, they were very busy 
digging in the snow under some 
beech trees. The snow was 10 to 12 
inches deep but the turkeys had dug 
through and were working on the 
beechnuts. Apparently beechnuts 
were on their menu that day for 
they certainly were going to a lot of 


trouble to obtain them.—District 
Game Protector Claude Kelsey, 
Troutville. 
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Killer Coon 
WEST PENNSBORO ‘TOWN- 
SHIP—On December goth, while re- 


leasing trapped rabbits in West 
Pennsboro Township, Cumberland 
County, I noticed blood stains on 
the snow. Upon checking I found 
raccoon tracks leading to an opening 
.in an old stone fence row. The coon 
had trailed the rabbit to the fence 
and there killed and ate it. I have al- 
ways known the raccoon to be a pre- 
dator but this is the first time I have 
noticed them killing wild rabbits.— 


District Game Protector George 
Bretz, Shippensburg. 
How Hungry Is A Fox 
BOARDMAN-—W hile _ hunting 


foxes in the Lost Run section near 
Boardman with sportsmen from 
Belcena Mills and Boardman, we 
came upon a large red fox track 
that appeared to be rather fresh. 
After following the trail a short dis- 
tance, we found where the fox had 
killed a rabbit. Calling the old ras- 
cal a few pet names, we continued 
on the trail and in about 500 yards 
we found where the old so-and-so 
had his second meal. This time it 
was a grouse. Getting our dander 
up a bit, we doubled our pace and 
vowed to have the varmint’s hide 
on a stretching board before dark. 
Continuing along the trail for some 
distance, we were again stunned when 
we came upon the remains of a hen 
turkey that this fox had also killed. 
While examining the remains, we 


heard the old hound’s ciicopy barks 
suddenly change to an excited bel- 
lowing and immediately knew that 
the old red rascal was on his way. 
Turning a young hound loose to aid 
in the chase, we selected crossing 
and waited. By five p. m. that eve- 
ning we had three red coats turnéd 
inside out. Yes, one of the coats be- 
longed to the old red raider.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Mike Grabany, 
Houtzdale. 


Snow Snake 

ALBION—One day in early De- 
cember, when the big snow was fast 
disappearing, I walked into the 
woods on State Game Lands 101 to 
check a game feeder. When I came 
out, I walked smack into a Garter 
Snake laying there in the snow. The 
snake was about 20 inches long and 
still very much alive. His move- 
ments were very slow. I guess I 
should have captured the snake for 
when I told about the incident I 
found that some of my listeners were 
from ‘“‘Missouri” and wanted to be 
shown. A few days later I was in- 
formed that the Greenville newspa- 
per carried a story of two hunters 
who had found a “Snow Snake” in 
December. The article went on to 
explain that “Snow Snakes” were ex- 
tremely rare and seldom found in 
these parts. I imagine they are rare, 
but the “Snow Snake” I found was 
a common Garter Snake that had 
apparently been a bit tardy in finding 
a hole to crawl into, had been caught 
in the snow and due to cold weather 
had been unable to move.—District 
Game Protector Clair Dinger, Albion. 
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aggengpe Jat County, located 
in the historic Cumberland Val- 


ley, was the sixth county established 


in the State and the third after Wil- 
liam Penn provided for the original 
counties of Bucks, Chester and Phila- 
delphia. It was taken from a part of 
York County in 1750 and was named 
for a shire in England. 


Land Area 
The county contains 354,880 acres 
of which 107,776 are forested and 
247,104 acres are in non-forest land. 
There are 230,736 acres in farms. 


Publicly-owned land comprises 39,- 


236 acres and includes 837 acres of 
State Game Lands and 34,726 acres of 
State Forest land. 


Topography 

The north and south boundaries 
are mountainous but the central val- 
ley is fairly level. Much of the 
county is underlaid by limestone, 
— agricultural lands of great 
ertility. The county is drained 
mainly by the Conodoguinet and 
Yellow Breeches Creeks which flow 
into the Susquehanna River. 


Transportation 
Railroad transportation is __fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania (Cum- 
berland Valley) and the Reading 
lines. The county has 492 miles of 


improved State highways, including 
such important routes as U. S. 11 to 
Hagerstown, U. S. 15 to Gettysburg 
and Washington, and U. S. 111 to 
York and Baltimore. The Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike traverses the county. 


District Game Protectors 


George D. Bretz, 334 Walnut Street, 
ne, has jurisdiction over 
Hopewell, pper Mifflin, Lower 
Mifflin, Upper Frankford, Lower 
Frankford, North Newton, West 
Pennsboro, Southampton, South New- 
ton, Penn, Cooke and Dickinson 
Townships. 

Homer H. Thrush, Boiling Springs, 
has jurisdiction over North Middle- 
ton, Middlesex, Silver Spring, Hamp- 
den, East Pennsboro, South Middle- 
ton, Monroe, Upper Allen and Lower 
Allen Townships. 


Fish Warden 


George H. James, 65 E. Louther 
Street, Carlisle. 


District Foresters 
Thomas G. Norris, Fayetteville, 
and George M. German, Blain, have 
jurisdiction over State Forest land 
in the county. 


Agriculture 
With its broad valleys the county 
has always been an important agri- 
cultural area, growing grains and 
producing very fine fruits. The chief 
crops are corn, wheat and apples. 


Industry 


County industry has been varied 
and includes metals and metal prod- 
ucts, leather and leather goods, and 
textiles. The chief products are car- 
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pets and rugs, silk and rayon cloth, 
yarn and thread, shirts, shoes, cloth- 
ing, bread and other bakery products, 
rubber tubes, paper stationery, rail- 
road supplies and steel castings. One 
of the world’s largest rail yards is 
located at Enola. 
Historic 

The Scotch-Irish were the earliest 
settlers, having penetrated to the 
valley in the 1730's, driving the In- 
dians out of the land reserved to them 
by treaty. As the last line of civiliza- 
tion, the valley settlements were the 
frequent scenes of massacre during 
the French and Indian Wars, leading 
to the establishment of the frontier 
forts at Shippensburg, Carlisle and 
other points. George Croghan, an 
early Indian trader and Provincial 
agent, had a post near Sterrett’s Gap, 
then called Croghan’s Gap, north of 
Carlisle. The county was one of the 
first to rise against the British crown, 
Col. William Thompson’s First Penn- 
sylvania Regiment receiving many 
recruits from the county. The Car- 
lisle Barracks of the U. S. Army is 
one of the oldest military posts in 
America, soldiers of the Province hav- 
ing mounted guard there as early as 
1750. The guard house was erected 
in 1777 by Hessian prisoners and is 
still in use as an army school, after 
having been used at one time for the 
famous Carlisle Indian School. 

Carlisle, the county seat, and well 
known as the home of Dickinson Col- 
lege, was laid out on the site of Le 
Tort’s spring in 1751. Molly Pitcher, 
Revolutionary War heroine, is buried 
here. Carlisle's largest military force 
was assembled in 1794 when Presi- 
dent Washington reviewed 15,000 
troops assembled there to march 
against the “Whiskey Rebels.” In 
1863 the town was twice occupied 
and afterwards bombarded by Con- 
federate troops. James Wilson, second 
only to James Madison of Virginia as 
architect of our Constitution, was for 
some time a resident of Carlisle. 


Both Shippensburg and Carlisle were 
important way stations on the long 
trek of early pioneers to the western 
territories and thousands of frontiers- 
men with their Conestoga wagons 
passed through the Cumberland Val- 
ley en route to the West to build 
America. 


Recreation—Hunting 


Cumberland county offers a wide 
variety of small game hunting plus 
some deer hunting, principally in the © 
South Mountains. Two tracts of 
State Game Lands are located here— 
Number 169 near Greenspring com- 
prising 702 acres and a small Raghe 
of Number 170 near Wertzville com- 
prising 135 acres. 


Recreation—Fishing 

Fishable waters (name of stream or 
lake, fish stocked, location and length 
or area of stocked waters) include: 
Big Sp.ings, brook & rainbow trout, 
Newville, 4 mi.; Boiling Springs 
Lake, brown & rainbow trout, Boil- 
ing Springs, g acres; Cockley Run, 
brook trout, Sheppardstown, 2 mi.; 
Green Springs, brook trout, Newville, 
2 mi.; Hogestown Run, brook & rain- 
bow trout, Hogestown, 4 mi.; LeTort 
Springs, brook & rainbow trout, Car- 
lisle, 3 mi.; Middle’ Spring Creek, 
brown trout, Shippensburg, 4 mi.; 
Mountain Creek, brook & brown 
trout, Pine Grove Furnace, 6 mi.; Old 
Town Run, brook trout, Boiling 
Springs, 3 mi.; Yellow Breeches Creek, 
brown & rainbow trout, Huntsdale, 
10 mi.; Carlisle Water House Dam, 
black bass, Carlisle, 48 acres; Cono- 
doguinet Creek, black bass, Carlisle, 
40 mi.; Susquehanna River, black 
bass, New Cumberland, 9g miles. 


State Recreation Areas 


Pine Grove Furnace State Park 
located in the south central part of 
the county contains two fine lakes— 
Laurel and Fuller—and provides 
facilities for camping in cabins, tents 
or trailers, fishing, hiking, picnicking 
and swimming. 
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 ciheritaltdes ae Way of Life 


By Henry Klonower 


M‘; has a way of making every- 
thing formal. His way of think- 
ing is expressed in patterns. Even- 
tually these patterns lose their point 
of reference. They become embodied 
in an organization. In the evolu- 
tionary process, the organization 
continues to receive additional em- 
phasis. Eventually, the pattern be- 
comes the entire point of emphasis, 
Whenever an idea become institu- 
tionalized, the chances are strong 
that its effect on the individual 
diminishes as time goes on. 


A program designed for the im- 
rovement of human conduct must 
ome a part of the individuals 
concerned if effective results are to 
be realized. Education that remains 
outside of the learner is not educa- 
tion, nor is any movement designed 
for the betterment of society effective 
until an effective point of contact 
is reached. All education is a way 
of life, tolerant and understanding. 
It expresses an impression. 

Conservation is a way of life. It 
is human conduct which emphasizes 
the preservation of material and 
moral values. Such a way of life 
must become a habit purposeful 
and meaningful. The recognition that 
each generation holds a trusteeship 
for all the things that make life 
worthwhile is the first step.in a real 
conservation program. Each succeed- 
ing generation inherits these values. 
The need must be recognized not 
only for increasing the sustaining 
values of both material and moral 
values, but also recognizing the 
rightful use to which these values 
should be put. Nothing is inexhaust- 
able. Unless each generation recog- 
nizes the responsibility for the right- 


ful use, the preservation, the exten- 
sion, and the transmission of these 
values, society is doomed. 


Conservation receives its greatest 
emphasis in the fields -of natural 
resources, soil, water supply, fish, 
game, wild life, forests, and minerals. 
These resources are the best tools 
with which to inculcate the basic 
philosophy involving the conserva- 
tion concept. Teachers in the schools 
of America must be familiar with the 
relationship of the conservation of 
these natural resources to a full and 
rich life; but more fundamentally, 
teachers must know the implications 
of a conservation program for all 
phases of human relationship. 


The Sixth Pennsylvania Conserva- 
tion Education Laboratory for 
Teachers continues an experiment 
cooperatively sponsored in 1946. This 
is an effort to weave into the pat- 
tern of education an awakening con- 
sciousness of the problems of con- 
servation. Various departments of 





Dr. Henry Klonower - 


Director, Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion Department of Public Instruction Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 
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the State Government have contrib- 
uted funds and instructional service; 
lay organizations throughout the 
Commonwealth have generously do- 
nated scholarships and financial as- 
sistance in support of the project. 

The success of the First Laboratory 
prompted ‘the members of the spon- 
soring groups to initiate the Second, 
Third, Fourth and Fifth Conserva- 
tion Education Laboratory _ for 
Teachers. The Pennsylvania State 
College has been generous in co- 
operating with the sponsoring groups. 
The College not only has organized 
and administered the Laboratory, but 
also has incorporated the entire ex- 
periment as an integral part of its 
summer sessions. 

The success of the preceding Lab- 
oratories has encouraged the spon- 
soring groups to launch the Sixth 
Conservation Education Laboratory 
for Teachers at Pennsylvania State 
College, July 2 to July 21; and July 
23 to August 11, 1951. 
Laboratory is predicated on the be- 
lief that the fundamental philosophy 





The Sixth, 
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in conservation education can be 
taught as any other subject in the 
curriculum is taught. It will be 
taught better if teachers are better 
prepared. 

The education of teachers in this 
field is a step toward achieving the 
right attitude of mind in a whole. 
hearted and farsighted program to 
conserve not only the material re. 
sources, but the spiritual and moral 
gains of this generation. The trans- 
mission of this ideal from genera- 
tion to generation is a_ challenge. 
Teachers will accept the challenge 
when there is an awareness of its 
import. 

The next generation must neces- 
sarily be taught to contribute to 
the sum total of nature’s resources— 
to conserve them, not to waste and 
despoil them. This will result from 
right attitudes, attitudes that become 
the points of reference for human 
conduct. The challenge is the awaken- 
ing of a moral consciousness. 


The End. 
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Teachers attending the State College Conservation Education Laboratory will make 
many on-the-ground studies of conservation problems including mining operations as 
shown here. 
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Game Breeding Stock Reported Abundant 
Since the close of the 1950 hunt- 
ing season the supply of wild game 
generally a agri more numerous 
than is usually the case. In some sec- 
tions the present seed stock reported 
is equivalent to that available at the 
beginning of some open seasons. 

Rabbit hound trainers report 
numerous chases this winter, often in 
territory where cottontails appeared 
scarce in the 1950 season. In their 
natural range, many cock pheasants 
that escaped the gun last fall now 
strut in brilliant contrast to the snow 
backdrop. 

It is generally believed that less- 
ened hunting pressure in 1950, habi- 
tat improvement programs and the 
restocking of certain game species ac- 
count for the- unusual amount of 
brood stock showing up at this time. 

Barring serious difficulties, farm- 
— species and some of their wood- 
and cousins should be more abund- 
ant this fall than last. It remains to 
be seen whether limiting factors such 
as winter kill, predation and a poor 
hatching and nesting season will off- 
set increases made possible by the ex- 
ceptional amount of seed stock in 
the coverts now. 


New Duck Program In Prospect 

Early this spring, near the Pyma- 
tuning waterfowl refuge on the Con- 
neaut Marsh in northwestern Penn- 
sylvania, the Game Commission will 
launch a new waterfowl project. 
There, about 5,000 day-old ducklings, 
largely mallards but including some 
black duck and’ mallard crossbreeds, 
will be reared to six weeks of age. 
These young ducks will then be dis- 
tributed to Game Protectors for re- 
lease on back area lakes and beaver 
ponds over the state. 


It is the hope of game authorities 
that each spring ducks so stocked will 
return to the waters where they were 
released, there to produce an addi- 
tional supply of “home grown” birds 
for Pennsylvania hunters. Reports 
on similar programs conducted else- 
where indicate the probable success of 
this venture. 


— 


Day-Old Pheasant Chick Program 

Expands 

A project that has done much to 
improve the state’s ringneck pheasant 
population and to encourage good 
relations with the farmer has been 
the Game Commission’s pheasant 
rearing program. 

Last year, for the first time, day-old 
pheasant chicks from state game farms 
were distributed to farmers possess- 
ing proper equipment and whose 
lands were open to public hunting. 
Previously, sportsmen’s organizations, 
individuals and farm-game coopera- 
tors were permitted to rear the chicks. 

In addition to furnishing the 
chicks, the Commission supplies 5 
a of pheasant starting feed per 

ird and recompenses farmers at the 
rate of $1.00 for each fully feathered, 
healthy bird raised to 12 weeks of age 
and turned over to a representative of 
the Commission for liberation. 

Requests for information on this 
program should be directed to a Dis- 
trict Game Protector, a field division 
office or to the Game Commission’s 
Game Propagation Division office, 
Harrisburg. 

The number of pheasant chicks 
supplied for rearing under, this pro- 
gram increased from about 120,000 
in 1949 to 166,000 in 1950. The goal 
set for this year is 200,000. 











National Audubon Society Photo 

A member of the Audubon Society Staff 
examines a set of the newly-issued Audubon 
Centennial Stamps. In the background is 
Audubon’s original oil painting of the Ivory- 
billed Woodpecker, which is reproduced in 
miniature underneath the self portrait of 
the pioneer artist and naturalist. 


Audubon Society Issues 
Centennial Stamp Set 


A flamingo stalking along a mud 
flat, ivory-billed woodpeckers search- 
ing for grubs, and a snowy owl 
against a blue-black sky are a few 
of the dramatic subjects portrayed 
in the full-color Audubon Centennial 
Stamps recently issued by the. Na- 
tional Audubon Society. 

John H. Baker, president of the 
Society, says, “These beautiful minia- 
tures of Audubon’s most colorful 
paintings are published to commemo- 
rate the centenary of the famous 
naturalist’s death in 1851. His bird 
portraits have never before been re- 
produced in stamp form.” 

The Audubon Society recommends 
that the Audubon Centennial Stamps, 
consisting of 24 miniatures to a set, 
be used to decorate letters, envelopes 
and packages “in order that Audubon 
———- will receive during the 

entennial Year the public attention 
which they merit.” 


Proceeds from the sale of Audu- 
bon Stamps will be devoted to the 
conservation work of the National 
Audubon Society. They are being 
sold at the rate of two sets for one 
dollar and are available either from 
the headquarters of the Society at 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, 
N. Y., or from local Audubon or- 
ganizations throughout the continent. 


John James Audubon, pioneer ar- 
tist and naturalist, died in New York 
City on January 27, 1851, after com- 
pleting the 435 paintings for his 
monumental “Birds of America,” 
which brought him world-wide fame. 


Mr. Baker states, “Audubon was 
one of the first Americans to ex- 
press concern about the depletion of 
our native wildlife. He inspired the 
birth of the conservation movement 
in America. The first Audubon So- 
ciety was organized in 1886. Its 
successor has grown to be one of 
the largest and most influential or- 
ganizations dedicated to conservation 
of natural resources. Therefore, we 
take pride in issuing a set of Audu- 
bon Centennial Stamps as a tribute 
to the great naturalist’s life and 
work.” 





SIXTH STUDENT CLASS 


ROSS LEFFLER SCHOOL OF 
CONSERVATION 


Graduation Exercises 


APRIL 28, 1951 


Graduation exercises for the Sixth 
Student Class of the Ross Leffler 
School of Conservation will be held 
in the Forum of the State Education 
Building at Harrisburg at 10:30 a.m. 
on Saturday, April 28, 1951. Twenty 
men who started the course of train- 
ing last May will receive commissions 
as Pennsylvania Game Protectors. The 
public is cordially invited to attend 
the ceremony. 
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The William T. Hornaday Award 


READING SCOUT WINS 
CITATION FOR CONSERVATION 


Robert S. Adams, 18 year old Eagle 


scout of Reading became the first Boy’ 


Scout in Berks County and possibly 
in the State to receive the William T. 
Hornaday Award for Distinguished 
Service to Conservation, according to 
a recent announcement from the 
Daniel Boone Council comprising 
several southeastern counties. The 
award was approved by the National 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 
A gold medal and letter of con- 
gratulations from Dr. Arthur A. 
Schuck, national Scout Executive, was 
presented to Scout Adams at a Coun- 
cil Scouters appreciation dinner in 
Reading on January 20. This award 
is given by the New York Zoological 
Society in honor or Hornaday, the 
society's first director. 





Joseph P. Willson 
On February 20, the State Senate unani- 
mously confirmed the reappointment of 
Joseph P. Willson to the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission for an eight year term ending 
in January, 1959. Commissioner Willson was 
originally appointed December 29, 1949. 





Robert S. Adams 


Scout Adams joined the Boy Scouts 
in 1944 and attained the rank of 
Eagle Scout in April, 1950. Wildlife 
Conservation and Forestry Merit 
Badges were earned in this effort. 
Scout Camp was attended for a five 
year period where many of his merit 
badges were acquired. In 1947 young 
Adams joined the local chapter of the 
Izaak Walton League of America. Dr. 
John Focht, Wernersville, then presi- 
dent of the organization, offered 
“Bobby” an area of 114 acres in South 
Heidelberg Township, Berks County, 
to develop as a wildlife refuge. With 
assistance from Game Commission 
personnel and members of the Wal- 
ton League, he applied many out- 
standing conservation practices to his 
roject area and provided successfully 
eed and protection for. all forms of 
wildlife. As a leader in this outdoor 
interest, he became president of the 
Berks County Junior Chapter, I. W. 
A. A. His lifelong ambition is to 
enter wildlife conservation work 
when he graduates from Reading 
High School this June. 
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Senate Resolution Introduced in the Senate of 
Pennsylvania on February 19, 1951 


By Senators John M. Walker and 
Elmer J. Holland 


doe: BECOME ninety years of age 
is an event that may truly be 
termed extraordinary. That great 
conservationist, John M. Phillips has 
at last achieved a goal to which 
many men aspire, but which few at- 
tain. It may, therefore, be a likely 
presumption that John M. Phillips 
has applied to his own life those same 
scientific principles of conservation 
which he has so zealously espoused in 
behalf of our stream and forest re- 
sources. 

The history of conservation in 
Pennsylvania is really contemporan- 
eous with the current life of John 
M. Phillips. For, he was among the 
first to appreciate the consequences 
of a reckless cutting of our trees and 
an uncontrolled slaughter of our 
wildlife. Such an interest and a con- 
cern became the forerunner to the 
organization of the Game Commis- 
sion in Pennsylvania in 1895 In 
1905, he became a member of the 
Commission and later served as its 
president. He has never ceased to 
give close attention to the activities 
of the Commission; and this intimacy 
of association and knowledge has 
created in him a source from which 
counsel and advice are frequently 
drawn. In 1913, he sponsored to the 
stage of successful enactment the 
Resident Hunter's License Law. His 
leadership and guidance in matters 
“sebcaggae. to forests and wildlife 
ave | eos > the passing of the 
basic Game Code of Pennsylvania by 


which we are privileged to enjoy 
our game lands under properly regu- 
lated conditions. 





In August of 1948, a bronze plaque 
was set up in Elk County to com- 
memorate his influence in sponsoring 
conservative legislation and includes 
the following inscription: “Recogni- 
tion of his untiring efforts to develop 
the State-wide system of public hunt- 
ing ground and game refuges.” 

The influence of John M. Phillips 
has not been confined to his own 
State. His thoughts and principles 
have irradiated into other areas and 
have significantly shaped the policies 
of the Canadian Government with re- 
spect to their game refuge in British 

olumbia. 

John M. Phillips throughout his 
long career has been an indomitable 
warrior to preserve everything that is 
good and cherished in our fast disap- 
pearing primitive woodlands and 
lakes. The marauder of the sylvan 
scene, the despoiler of lake beauty, 
the unrelenting killer of wildlife, 
have all felt the rebuke of his wrath 
and the strength of his courage when 
they have dared to encroach upon 
the few surviving precincts of un- 
trammeled nature in their wanton 
pursuit of pleasure. 

From the eminent summit of his 
ninety years, John M. Phillips has a 
commanding retrospect of achieve- 
ment and experience that rarely 
comes to any man. A span of ninety 
years is mathematically only nine 
decades, but when measured in terms 
of a life’s experience it encompasses 
the throbbing, exciting, and mirac- 
ulous growth of our country during 
the tragic days of the Civil War, 
through the perilous periods of 
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friends. Shown here congratulating Mr. 


of Baltimore, national president of the Outdoor Writers of America; Mr. Phillips; Seth 
L, Meyers, of Sharon; and J. Ernest Roth, a long-time friend. 


World Wars I and II, to the hazards 
of the present universal discord. 

The panorama of history that can 
be revealed, the dramatic picture of 
industrial expansion that can be dis- 
closed, the reorientation of peoples 
and geography that can be surveyed 
are the unique privilege of a non- 
agenarian. John M. Phillips has, in- 
deed, been given a gamut of ex- 

rience on which nature has lav- 
ished her most prolific gifts, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of Penn- 
sylvania salute John M. Phillips on 
his ninetieth birthday anniversary 
and extend to him its heartful con- 
gratulations for having attained a 


fi 


Pittsburgh Post-Gazette Photo by Bindyke 
Attending John M. Phillip’s 90th os celebration in Pittsburgh were many old 
Philli 


ps are, left to right, J. Hammond Brown, 


truly majestic milestone in life. It 
acknowledges its appreciation of his 
outstanding performance in the un- 
related fields of conservation of our 
streams, forests and wildlife; of in- 
vention and discovery; and of suc- 
cessful business practice. The Senate 
further offers to John M. Phillips its 
devout wish that his health, life and 
happiness will continue for many 
years; and be it further 

Resolved, That a duly certified 
copy of this Resolution be trans- 
mitted by the Secretary of the Senate 
to Mr. Phillips at his home, 2336 
Brownsville Road, Carrick, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 
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By Thomas A. Forbes 


The modern bow hunter differs 
from his brother with a gun not only 
in the matter of the weapon with 
which he is equipped but in the 
manner of i his hunt. It 
is customary for gun hunters to or- 
ganize drives with a number of the 
party acting as beaters. The object 
is to start the deer moving in the area 
and drive them past companions who 
are placed at strategic locations, gen- 
erally along runways or at deer cross- 
ings. The limitations of the bow 
require a bow hunter to close to short 
range and his shooting must be done 
in fairly open territory. It is not only 
necessary to have a direct line of 
vision to the quarry, but the bow 
hunter also requires an unobstructed 
vertical clearance above the line of 
sight because the arrow travels in an 
arc and rises and then falls on its way 
to the mark for a distance which may 
amount to 18 to 14 inches at 40 yards. 
The bow hunter envies the American 
Indian his stealth and cunning in 
stalking game at close quarters. This 
means that the bow hunter must 
actually outsmart a deer at the deer’s 
own game of moving noiseless] 
through the woods and taking rv A 
vantage of available cover to maneuv- 
er into position for an unobstructed 
shot. Reports from Michigan indicate 
that deer were shot from an average 
_ distance of 28 yards. Brother, when 
you can stalk a deer to that distance 
you are a hunter. Blinds located 


about 20 yards down wind from a 
runway can also be used, but the bow 
hunter must depend on deer using 
the runways without being driven 
by beaters, as an arrow is too easily 
deflected in flight by twigs or 
branches to give a bow hunter even 
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an outside chance at a deer running 
through cover. 

Stealth then is the primary require- 
ment in hunting deer with the bow 
and arrow. Some sportsmen in dis- 
cussing a possible open season for deer 
have feared that bow hunters will 
cause wildness in the herd and place 
the gun hunter at a disadvan 
later in the season. In the small game 
season grouse hunters in numbers ex- 
ceeding the number of bow hunters 
in the ratio of 48 to 1 roam the deer 
territory in Michigan and on this 
basis it would not be reasonable to 
assume that the herd would be dis- 
turbed unduly by the bow hunter. 
Representations before sportsmens or- 
ganizations in Pennsylvania on the 
question of a special archery season 
have raised the question of holding 
this season following the regular deer 
season instead of before the season. 
It is not chance that has been the 
factor in creating a preseason for 
archers in the various states, nor has 
it been to get “first shot’ at the deer 
as has been assumed. Weather has 
been the controlling factor. The bow 
hunters movements are and must be 
slow and deliberate if he is to have a 
chance at a deer or he must remain 
quietly in a blind for long periods of 
time on the chance that a deer may 
of its own choice travel that way. 
Little enjoyment could be expected 
in the rough weather that may be 
experienced after the close of the 
regular season while the mild weather 
of fall makes it a desirable time to be 
outdoors. 

How effective is the bow and arrow 
for killing deer? One veteran deer 
hunter sums up the effectiveness of 
the bow with the following story: 
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“Using a 30 30 Winchester Carbine 

model with 110 grain hollow point 
bullets I have hunted deer for nine- 
teen years in Michigan and killed 
19 bucks. In 1944 I became interested 
in archery and in that year shot a six- 

int buck. The shot was quartering 
from the rear into the stomach, the 


shaft entering about eleven inches. ' 


The buck fell dead after running 


Just a word about the weight of 
a bow which’ means the force neces- 
sary to bring it to full draw. A forty 

ound bow is adequate where the 
brjadhead does not have to penetrate 
bone. Beginners are liable to measure 
a bow’s worth by its weight and make 
the mistake of securing a bow which 
taxes their limit of strength to draw. 

Such a bow is unnecessary and a 





g about 20 yards. I wouldn’t have got- handicap to the hunter. Remember 
: ten that buck with the same hit witha that one soon stiffens as he sits or 
4 rifle without a long chase.” An arrow stands ina deer blind in cold weather 
4 used by bow hunters is tipped with and finds it increasingly difficult to 
‘ a metal broad head approximately draw the bow. Too, on a cold day a 
" 1 1-8 inches wide and weighing about bow may acquire a ten percent ad- 
114 ounces. Unlike the bullet which ditional drawing weight on account 
id depends on shocking power the arrow of the weather. Hunting bows are 
4 does an excellent job of cutting blood generally heavier than target bows 
” vessels in entering the body of a deer. and since they are drawn infrequently 
. A rib is no obstacle to the broadhead a drawing weight of 60 pounds can 
- and a chest shot is desirable because be used by an experienced bowman. 
is it produces bleeding and frequently A novice, however, should confine his 
ud the lungs are punctured and collapse. efforts to a lighter weight bow. i 
.. A majority of the deer killed in Mich- If you have followed me this far 
r. igan in 1945 dropped within 100 ' this article and still have doubts 
r- yards of the place where they were hit pen cee deat ae of ar 
1€ and the average deer was recovered p20 fC S pad ore oe Ba £3 
mn at 211 yards. Since the deer is not peste Arh omer, OM ch oft 209 
ah . deer rifle and try to shoot through 

1B aware that the hunter is near, or of 4 five quart bucket of sand using your 
* what hit them, they lay down quickly yegular deer ammunition. It can’t be 
a after being shot and the bow hunter done. A broad head hunting arrow 
a saves time who allows plenty of time shot from a 50 pound bow will pass 
for the deer to bleed before going through the same bucket of sand 
ve after it. easily. 
as 
yw 
be 
a 
in WOOD CUTTING ON STATE LANDS IMPROVES GAME HABITAT 
of During 1950, a total of $42,304.45 was derived from the sale of forest 
ay products from State Game Lands. This amount, deposited in the Game 
ay. Fund, represents sales of saw timber, paper wood, chemical wood, mine 
ed timbers, and firewood. 
be More important to Pennsylvania’s wildlife than the money received was 

the improvement to game habitat resulting from the timber cutting. 
the The removal of these wood products allows sunlight to reach the forest 
1er floor, stimulating seedlings, sprout growth, food producing vines and 
be shrubs—all of them favorable to wildlife. Also, brush piles, a natural 

result of the operations, provide nesting sites and retreats from predators. 
“ These changes always pay off in a greater forest game supply. ' 
eer 
of 
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By L. J. Kopp 


CCORDING to Websters diction- 

ary, a problem is a question for 
solution. In ‘trapping there are a 
number of such problems for which 
trappers and others have been trying 
to find a reasonable solution. 

In this particular instance, the 
problems do not only concern the 
trapper. They are open for thought 
by all persons who are interested in 
creating better sportsmenship in the 
outdoors. 

Possibly the problem of eliminat- 
ing the trap and fur thief is the most 
disturbing of all. Generally, trap- 
pers long ago formed the habit of 
setting their traps in such a manner 
that they are hidden from view of 
a casual passerby. At the same time 
however, we hear all too frequently 
of traps or catches mysteriously dis- 
appearing. 

There are several classifications of 
trap and fur thieves. The type who 
considers trap stealing as being noth- 
ing short of private enterprise is on 
top of the list. These however are 
comparatively few in number, since 
we have ways and means of combat- 
ing them. 

Then there is the type who is a 
strict follower of the old saying, 
“finders-keepers.” He assumes that 
traps out in the woods are contrap 
tions left there by old Daniel Boone. 

Another type is the one, who upon 
finding a trap, with or without a 
catch decides that here he is going to 
demonstrate his ability to make an 
easy buck, and get away with it. 

We could go on and discuss other 
variations of these trap thieves, but 





Tachi, 
Problems 


these three types are the main cause 
of our problem. One of them is in 
the business of stealing traps, another 
has no idea of what a trap is or 
where it came from, and the last is 
the one who trys to see how much he 
can get away with. 

After looking at the problem from 
all angles, and analyzing the motives 
of some of them we will see that in 
some cases the major cause is lack 
of proper education in the outdoors. 
We know that a proper education is 
a better approach then most other 
ways. 


Several years ago the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission issued a_ poster 
designed to help stop trap stealing. 
It read, STEALING TRAPS IS DAS- 
TARDLY, HELP STOP IT! The 
purpose was, and still is to educate 
all persons to understand that steal- 
ing traps is undesirable. It would 
seem however that where education 
fails, something else should be sub- 
stituted. 

When we consider the so called 
“bullies” who molest the honest trap- 
per, it grow that education has no 
effect. “bully” is the sort of chap 
who has a greedy disposition, and 
ignores all educational posters, and 
anything else which he thinks might 
be for the better interests of every- 
body. 

The most difficult part of our prob- 
lem therefore lies in the combating of 
these “‘bullies.” It is difficult because 
these chaps go about their dastardly 
business only at times when the 
honest trapper is not around. Fear 
of apprehension has caused them to 
employ a certain method of stealing 
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traps. For example, one day they 
might steal a trap at a certain place. 
They realize, however, that the trap- 
per might notify the Game Protector, 
who might be waiting for him, should 
he make another appearance on the 
scene of his crime. So, the next day 
he will appear at another place on 
the trapline. He knows full well 
that the Game Protector must catch 
him in the act of stealing a trap, even 
though his name may be known to 
the officer or the trapper. 


From time to time the suggestion 
has been offered that the penalty for 
molesting or stealing traps could be 
increased. Would this be the answer? 
We must remember that these “bul- 
lies” are experienced hands at steal- 
ing traps, and that they are out to 
ignore the game law where and when 
they can. Would an increased penalty 
stop such violators as these? Or on 
the other hand, would it not be logi- 
cal to assume that the penalty would 
not make any difference, unless they 
are caught in the act of stealing a 
trap. In other words, if they get 
away with it now, wouldn't they also 
get away with it if the penalty were 
increased. 


The solution lies ahead, and it is 
safe to say that with more Deputy 
Game Protectors being appointed 
each year, the path is becoming 
brighter. It seems like good sense 
to think that what we need is not an 
increased penalty, but more persons 
who have the authority to enforce the 
game law, and collect the penalty 
which we now have. 


The accidental catching of dogs in 
traps is another problem, though of 
comparatively lesser importance. 


Finding a dog in a well-made fox 
set is a most disgusting experience. 
The dog owner does not like to have 
his dog caught in a trap, and the 
trapper likes it even less to find one 
in his trap. 

In this problem it is not the hunt- 
ing dog which causes the trouble, 
but rather the farm land dogs which 


are left to roam about the country 
the year round. 

It is true of course that hunting 
dogs sometimes are caught in traps, 
and this is not the fault of either the 
hunter or the trapper. In most cases 
the dog is released, and hunting is re- 
sumed, while the trap is left. Some- 
times that is. Other times the trap 


. disappears. At any rate, it is very 


seldom that a hunting dog is found 
in a trap by the trapper. 

In fox trapping there is nothing 
that a trapper can do in order to 
avoid catching a stray dog. It is 
simply that a set which would not 
catch a dog, also would not catch a 
fox. In other words, a so called dog 
proof fox set would be fox proof as 
well. 

Presently it is legal for a trapper to 
dispose of trapped stray dogs by 
simply shooting them. However, this 
does not eliminate the problem, since 
there are other dogs who will come 
along. 

This then is one of those “questions 
for solution.” We understand the 
problem. We know the cause. 
Would it help if we concentrated on 
the cause, rather then the subject? 
The need for better understanding 
on the part of dog owners is apparent. 
Without this understanding, there is 
very little if anything that the trap- 
per himself can do to improve the 
situation. 

When the average person finds an 
animal in a trap somewhere out in 
the field, it is perhaps only human 
nature which prompts the urge to 
kill the animal so that it will not 
escape until the trapper arrives. 

The intentions of these unseen as- 
sistants are perfectly all right. How- 
ever, tell-tale signs left around the set, 
very often indicate a complete lack 
of knowledge on how to properly per- 
form the good deed. 

To the casual observer, this may 
not seem important. To the trapper 
however, it is of considerable con- 
cern. It is of special concern to the 
fox trapper. 
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It is a well known fact that the 
one thing which must be avoided at 
all times near fox traps is fox blood. 
Not so much as even a pin point dot 
of fox blood should be near the fox 
set. 

Upon finding a trapped fox in a 
trap, the average person will instinc- 
tively utilize a club or stick of some 


sort to render the animal lifeless. By - 


the time the feat is accomplished the 
area will be spattered with fox blood. 
Not only does this ruin the fox set, 
but it is also a very inhuman way of 
killing the animal. 

Foxes can and should be killed 
without drawing even a speck of 
blood. By using a forked stick the 


animal may be held down on the 
ground, while stepping on the animal 
with your foot. To do this, step 
on the fox just under, and slightly in 
back of the right front leg where the 
heart is located. This generally re. 
quires only a few minutes, and is 
simply a matter of stopping the heart 
beat. There is no blood, and no un- 
necessary pain involved. 

Foxes very seldom escape from 
traps, and for this reason it is advis- 
able that no attempt be made to dis- 
pose of trapped foxes unless one is 
qualified to properly perform the act, 

It is just another one of those trap- 
line problems. 

. The End 





NOTICE ON BOUNTY RATES 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 


(Excerpt from Official Minutes, Pennsylvania 
Game Commission Meeting, January 4, 1951) 
RESOLUTION 
WHEREAS, After giving due consideration to the present predator 


population; 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, acting under the power and authority vested in it by the 
provisions of Article XI, Section 1101, of the Game Law, by resolution 
adopted this 4th day of January, 1951, hereby directs that for the period 
from June 1, 1951 to May 31, 1952, both inclusive, the bounty payments 
authorized for the birds and animals enumerated below, if killed in a wild 
state in any County of the Commonwealth during the period specified and 
presented in the manner and under the conditions stipulated in the Act 


aforesaid, shall be as follows: 


1. Gray Fox—$4.00 for each gray fox. 

2. Red Fox—$4.00 for each red fox. 

3. Weasel—$1.00 for each weasel. 

4. Great-horned Owl—$5.00 for each great-horned owl, adult 


or fledgling. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the foregoing resolution shall be 
duly published in accordance with Section 1102 of Article XI of the Act 
aforesaid in the March and April issues of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEws, 
also to be brought to the attention of the public by news release and other 


sources of public information; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Executive Director is hereby 
authorized and directed to certify the foregoing as an act of the Pennsyl- 


vania Game Commission. 


“I hereby certify the above to be a full, true and correct copy of the 
resolution establishing bounties on certain predators killed in a wild state 
within the Commonwealth from June 1, 1951 to May 31, 1952, notice of 
which action is published in accordance with the requirement of law. 

Thos. D. Frye, 


Executive Director 


Pennsylvania Game Commission 
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By Hal H. Harrison 


LL that Billy and Jane knew about bees was that they sting and that 

they make honey. That was before they met the Old Beekeeper. A 
visit with him at his apiary (that’s a place where bees at kept) certainly opened 
their eyes to the wonders of the bee world. 

They learned that in each hive there is one colony of bees, all devoted 
to a single queen. The queen is so jealous of her position as mother of 
the colony that she kills or drives out any rival queens that enter her hive. 

The queen is surrounded by two kinds of bees: workers and drones. 
Drones are male bees whose one job in life is to mate with a queen. 
Workers are just what their name suggests. They are the masons, feeders, 
the cleaners, the nursery keepers, the baby sitters and the providers. Not 
only do they provide food for the queen and her offsprings by gathering 
nectar and pollen from the flowers, but the workers also feed the drones, 
which are not capable of searching for their own food. 

The Old Beekeeper told the children that in the average bee hive, there 
will be about thirty thousand worker bees and between five hundred and two 
thousand drones. Drones, he said, are larger than worker bees. 

Billy and Jane discovered that the life of a queen bee is not as pleasant 
as they thought the life of a queen should be. She is doomed to a life 
of darkness within the hive. Except for her mating flight high in the sky 
with a swarm of drones, or when she leaves the hive with a swarm of 
workers and drones to start a new colony, her life is spent laying eggs, eggs, 
eggs, and more eggs. She may lay fifteen hundred to two thousand eggs a 
day. And all summer long she continues to lay eggs inside six-sided wax 
cells made for this purpose by the workers. In large hives, at the height 
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of the summer season, forty thousand cells may contain developing eggs at 
the same time. 

The queen controls the kind of eggs she will lay . . . fertile eggs for 
workers or infertile eggs for drones. The wax cells made by the workers 
to receive these eggs are of two sizes. Most of them are for the eggs that 
will hatch into workers. Larger ones are made for drones. 

Bee eggs hatch in about three days and the tiny grub is fed “royal jelly,” 
honey and pollen by nursemaid workers. Royal jelly is a thick white cream, 
a special food made in the bodies of the workers. All babies in the hive 
are fed for at least two days on royal jelly. After that they are fed pollen 
and honey. But when a queen is to be created, the hatchlings from fertile 
eggs are fed royal jelly constantly until they spin their cocoons. When 
these royal babies hatch from their cocoons just 16 days after the eggs were 
laid, they are queens. 

Just before ‘the new queen hatches, the old mother queen usually leaves 
the hive with her swarm to start a new colony, leaving the old hive to the 
first hatched queen. The first queen out of its cocoon, quickly destroys all 
other queens before they hatch. She destroys them with her stinger. 

“Is it true that bees die when they sting you?” Jane asked the Old Bee- 
keeper. 

aN but the queen,” he answered. “You see, a queen bee stings only a 
queen. Her stinger is smooth. Drones have no stingers. So you see, it’s 
only the worker bee that can sting children like you. The end of a worker's 
stinger is barbed and once it sticks it in your flesh, it can’t get it out. It’s 
something like a fish hook. As it struggles to get its stinger out, the bee 
tears off the entire end of its body. And that’s what causes it to die.” 

The Old Beekeeper told the children that in winter the worker bees and 
their queen remain active within the hive. In the autumn, the drones are 
driven off to die. Because they are moving constantly, the bees within the 
swarm maintain a temperature much higher than the temperature outside. 
Thus they keep from freezing. During the winter, they feed on honey 
stored within the wax cells. 





NEW BOY'S MAGAZINE RELEASED 

Just released and available at all newstands is a new and lively —_ 
magazine called MARK TRAIL, a publication written specifically for boys 
in the g-to-17 age group, the Wildlife Management Institute reports. 

The scope of the magazine, edited by Ed Dodd, creator of the Mark 
Trail comic strip, is extremely broad. The first edition covers everything 
from the life history of the mole through movie reviews and a _ pictorial 
tour through an airplane factory. There are similar articles on Forest 
Service smoke jumpers, il'ustrated instructions for building a log cabin, 
and such high-adventure material as an impromptu wrestling match with 
a wolf. Other articles include a conducted tour of a rifle factory and 
instructions for skiing. 

The theme, often repeated throughout, in one way or another, is “What 
Makes America Great?” The publishers hope to show their young readers 
the answers to this question in this and succeeding issues. In addition 
to Dodd, whose handsome and resourceful hero appears as an instructor 
in outdoor living on several pages of the new publication, MARK TRAIL 
is backed by Ted Kesting, editor of SPORTS AFIELD, and Jack Cornelius, 
executive vice president of the advertising agency, BBDO. 

Newstand prices are 25 cents a copy and annual subscriptions, available 
from 1109 Northwestern Bank Building, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota, cost 
$1.00 a year. 

The youngsters should go for this in a big way. 
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Sts Time to Get Up 


By Grace O. Beach 


OTHER nature stretches, stirs 

about restlessly, yawns luxu- 
riantly and then fully awake throws 
back the covers of her winter bed. 
“My goodness,” says she, “It’s time to 
get up.” 

Refreshed after her long winter’s 
nap she energetically moves about 
her household tasks. After kindling 
the fire in “old Sol,” the reliable old 

ot-bellied heater to warm up her 

ouse, she takes down her wind 
broom from the hook and sweeps and 
dusts away the dirt. That task done 
she turns on the hose and sprays and 
showers every thing until they gleam, 
spic and span. 

Then Mother Nature turns her at- 
tention to her family and softly moves 
about among them, gently prodding, 
coaxing and calling her children from 
their beds. 

The earth heaves as the little seeds 
full of pent-up energy burst out of 
their winter pajamas and push and 
— their way toward the sun- 
ight. 

The little buds crawl out of their 
cozy sleeping bags and coyly shake 
out the folds of their skirts in readi- 
ness for their spring debut. 

Bruin rubs his sleepy eyes and lum- 
bers to his feet. Fully awake and 
very hungry he dashes to the break- 
fast table with hair uncombed to bolt 
down his food and get out to play. 

Doesn't that strike a familiar note? 
Mother Nature as a home maker has 
tasks similar to every home maker. 
Her children are much like ours. 
Some boisterous and playful, some 
awkward and clumsy, some graceful 
and clever or shy and retiring. Many 
of their ways are like those of humans. 


For instance the young bear cubs, 


born in hibernation, will soon be 
tumbling about, wrestling, rolling, 
climbing trees, full of vigor and mis- 
chief. Young rabbits will be playing 
tag and hop-skotch. Squirrels will 
be frisking about jumping and 
swinging from branch to_ branch. 
Little wildlife children will wade 
through mud puddles in apparent en- 
joyment, roll in the dirt and go for a 
dip in the old swimming hole and 
just plain have fun. There just like 
any normal youngster in your neigh- 
borhood. 


Spring always brings forth budding 
romances. Young. people _ stroll 
through a along city streets and 
country lanes. Even Dad and Mom 
surreptitiously hold hands when no 
one’s looki So too, wildlife chil- 
dren have their budding romances 
and somequite dazzling and showy — 
courtships e the nuptials. The 
male, strutting his prowess and physi- 
cal attraction with that “man of the 
world” air as he does an all-out sell- 
ing job for his chosen one. The 
female, coyly seeming to be uninter- 
ested, but ready with that come 
hither look and drop the handker- 
chief act with true feminine instinct 
for perfect time attuned to wedding 


-bells. 


Then there is a scurry for home 
sites in just the proper location and 
right setting, followed by the busi- 
ness of homemaking and raising 
families. 
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There is a great stir and bustle 
going on everywhere. Soft greens ap- 
pear to put a new look of life to the 
bleak winter landscape. Yellow daffo- 
dils nod their yellow curls as they 
dance and sway in the breeze. Birds 
warble and sing with joy at the 
awakening. Spring is here. Life is 
a fascinating and interesting story. 

Yes, April and Spring are here 
again. Weary and satiated with a 
“good old fashioned winter” it is most 
welcome. 


Youth Is On The March 


“Conservation” has been chosen as 
the theme for the activities of the 
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Boy Scouts of America for 1951. The 
slogan of their crusade is “Strengthen 
the Arm of Liberty.” When you put 
the two together you have “Conserva- 
tion to Strengthen the Arm of 
Liberty.” All over the Nation dur. 
ing 1951 the Boy Scouts and their 
leaders will be working on that 
theme. What a wonderful slogan for 
such a youth organization. And how 
very timely and important it is. 

For sometime now the youth of 
America have been showing an ever 
increasing interest in conservation 
activities. 4-H Clubs have sprung 
up all over the country and the re- 
sults from their activities are miracu- 
lous. Interest in conservation clubs 
has increased greatly and there are 
many more applicants than facilities 
and available leaders can manage. 

The Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts 
have always had a conservation pro- 
gram as part of their scout training. 
Thousands of our youth have been 
taught the fundamentals of conserva- 
tion and what it means through this 
organization. Outdoors and youth 
are synonymous. ‘They love the out- 
door life. Glowing with health and 
bubbling over with vitality they want 
to be outdoors, enjoying the fresh 
air and sunshine. Snow, rain nor 
wind halters them one bit; they take 
it all in their stride. 

They like all forms of outdoor 
sports, play hard and are so adept 
they put many an oldster to shame. 
A lad with a gun or fishing rod quite 
frequently walks away with the prize 
trophies, much to the experienced 
sportsman’s wonder and surprise. 

It is extremely important to the 
future well being of our youth that 
they take a hand in conservation. 
That they learn now the importance 
of conserving our present supply of 
natural resources and rebuilding de- 
pleted supplies that are renewable. 

These youth are the citizens and 
sportsmen of tomorrow. It is their 
future and their heritage for which 
they reach out and to which they 
must hold with a firm grasp. The 
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soil from which they will derive their 
food; their future water supply; the 
minerals and metals, and forests to 
supply their needs, as well as wild- 
life and the outdoor recreational 
sports we have all enjoyed. 

We, their forebears, have not un- 
derstood. We were borne with a 
gold spoon in our mouth and have 
wasted and squandered our fortune. 
Through our lack of foresight we 
have failed our children in holding 
dear that which makes life possible. 
Our account books as guardians of 
their inheritance do not balance. 

Youth’s interest in conservation is 
good, and well founded, and the 
training they get now will stand them 
in good stead in their fight for exist- 
ence. 


Sportsmen and parents can be of 
great assistance to their local scout 
organizations. Everyone can join 
hands in making it a worthwhile 
theme. It is not too late to undo 
some of the damage wrought. We 
can give financial aid, equipment, 
visual aids, leadership, literature and 
many other forms of help to our 
neighborhood scout troops. 

There are many things the Scouts 
can do, right in their own back yards. 
It need not be on a big scale, but 
working together a real job can be 
done all over our country. 

One of the important jobs to be 
done is to stop erosion, along the 
highways, in the streams, fields and 
woods. A scout troop could plant a 
section of the highway near their 
home and beautify it at the same time 
holding the precious soil. Silt catchers 
can be built on the little streams in 
the area and their banks can be 
planted with climbing vines to cover 
scars that leave the earth open to 
the ravages of wind and rain. Honey- 
suckle can be planted to cover ugly 
ash dumps and refuge heaps that de- 
tract from the beauty of the land- 
scape. 

Bird houses and feeding stations 


can be built and placed throughout 
the area. Feeding programs can be 
carried on for wildlife. 


A roadside rest near the edge of 
town, where a weary traveler can rest 
and find refreshment and _ perhaps 
enjoy an attractive view of the town 
or surrounding area. Constructed 
and maintained by the local Scout 
Unit, and with a plaque bearing 
“Courtesy of Scout Troop No. o, with 
the name of the town,” would send 
the traveler on his way forever 
gratified. 

Small food plots can be planted for 
wildlife on neglected grounds, or 
vines and trees planted on an old 
strip mining scar. None of these 
projects need be expensive. Usually 
there is money available for such 
things if one has the courage and 
ambition to go after it. 

Look over your neighborhood. 
What can be done to make it a better 
place to live in? To conserve your 
natural resources or do a job of 
replenishing some of them? 

No doubt there is idle land that is 
tax delinquent near by. That land 
could be earning the community 
dollars and still do a job in saving 
the soil, and water and provide cover 
for wildlife. It could be turned into 
a plot for planting Christmas trees 
which could be harvested yearly for 
a good return. 


These are only a few of the things 
that can be done by any troop in any 
area as they carry out their conserva- 
tion theme. Every sportsmen’s or- 
SS civic organization, school, 

usiness group or individual can get 
into the picture and lend their —— 
and support no matter how small 
that help may be. 

It need not be held to scout troops 
alone. Your local 4 H Clubs as con- 
servation clubs can do the same job. 


Young and old alike we can take 
up the theme conservation, and we 
can all strengthen the arm of Liberty. 


... The End 
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Somerset County Federation 


Somerset County’s first county-wide 
meeting of a new Federation was 
attended by 52 members from 15 
member clubs in January. President 
Karl Hare presided. The Jenner 
Community Sportsmen’s Club made 
application for membership and were 
heartily accepted into the organiza- 
tion. Topics discussed included the 
lowering of the water level on the 
Yough Dam, posting of hunting lands 
by individual clubs, and a donation 
to the Children’s Aid fund. Election 
of officers for 1951 concluded the 
meeting with Karl Hare, Somerset, 
named president; N. C. Shultz, Vice- 
President; Owen Horner, Boswell, 
Secretary-treasurer; Joe Oritchfield, 
Federation delegate; Ed Glancy, 
Johnstown, Alternate Delegate; and 
Emory Fulton, Stoystown, Ponds and 
Lakes Committee. The next meet- 
ing of the group will be held at Gar- 
rett in April. 


Juniata County Sportsmen’s Association 

The Juniata County Sportsmen's 
Association held its Annual Smoker 
in the Mifflintown Fire Hall on 
February 14th with an attendance of 
223. Featured entertainment in- 
cluded music by local orchestra and 
musicians and a cooked sauer kraut 
supper concocted by member Howard 
Mumford. The Association and its 
members received and released 40 
dozen Missouri rabbits in January 
throughout the county. Newly 
elected officers include president, 
George Kanisley, Vice president, 
George Sheets, and Darwin Zook, 
Secretary-treasurer E. B. Fletcher, Re- 
cording Secretary, Luther Houtz, and 
Chaplain, Charles Ranner, all of 
Mifflintown. 


Perkiomen Valley Sportsmen’s 
Association 


The Perkiomen Valley Sportsmen’s 
Association is continuing a fine pro- 
gram of stray dog and cat control 
under the leadership of committee 
chairman, John C. Markley. This 
progressive Collegeville group bases 
its control program on appeals to 
area residents to keep their dogs 
and cats under control during the 
game breeding season from April to 
August. Hundreds of forceful pla- 
cards are posted in their area of 
Montgomery County and in addi- 
tion the Association runs paid ad- 
vertising in local newspapers. They 
point out that it is not only unlaw- 
ful, but unkind and cruel to allow 
pet dogs and cats to roam at large 
through the open fields during this 
nesting period. The campaign is not 
designed to promiscuously kill off 
roaming or stray cats or dogs, but 
to encourage owners to keep their 
dogs on a leash and the cats in or 
about the home. 


IN MEMORIAM 

James C. “Jimmie” Hodge, Secretary 
of the North Borough Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation, Pittsburgh, died suddenly on 
January 31, 1951. He was born in 1891 
in Glascow, Scotland and came to Pitts 
burgh as a boy of 16. In 1936 Jimmie 
joined the North Boroughs Sportsman's 
Association and in 1943 accepted the 
office of secretary in which he served until 
his untimely death. He handled the busi- 
ness of the Association in a superb manner 
and his presence, humor and integrity 
will be missed by many sportsmen but 
will never be forgotten. 
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Philadelphia Sharpshooters Club 


Game Protector Dean Lesnett, 
Huntingdon, reports: “On August 25, 
] visited the land owned by the Har- 
risburg and Philadelphia Sharp- 
shooters Club in Huntingdon County. 
I was very much pleased to see the 
effort that these sportsmen are putting 
forth to increase food and cover for 
all types of game. On this property 
of over 200 acres they have four buck- 
wheat fields, several corn fields and 
some grass plots. These fields are dis- 
tributed about the wooded area. If 
every sportsmen’s club that owns land 
would spend effort and money as this 
organization has done to produce 
food and cover for wildlife, then game 
would thrive and multiply in direct 
ratio to the habitat improvements 
made. 


Kimberton Fish & Game Association 

The Kimberton Fish and Game 
Association has instituted a training 
program in firearms handling and 
marksmanship for the benefit of the 
junior sportsmen of their commun- 
ity. Each week the club sponsors 
a two-hour instruction period in the 
Phoenixville Armory indoor range. 
With club members cooperating, in- 
struction is given by Ralph Brown, 
Chairman of the Rifle Committee 
and his assistant, Russell Farrell. Ac- 
cording to club president, Irvin Har; 
ple, the club also has under con- 
sideration a plan to provide. rifles 
for the project so that each boy 
would have a similar rifle and the 
firing rotation could be speeded up. 


Phoenixville Boy Scouts and junior sportsmen receiving rifle instruction under the 
sponsorship of the Kimberton Fish and Game Association. Scout Frank Mrazik, on the 
firing line, is getting a few tips on correct position and sighting from Ralph Brown, 
left, chairman of the club’s rifle committee, while Irvin Harple, association president, 
and Scout Dick Spieth look on. 


Photo Courtesy Phoenixville Daily Republican 
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By John F. Blair 


O' ALL the species of game in 
Pennsylvania, the one that has 
always been the most popular with 
the: farmer is the Bobwhite Quail. 
If you bring up the subject of game 
while talking to a group of farmers, 
they always want to know what hap- 
pened to the quail. They are all 
willing and anxious to do anything 
they can to help bring them back. 
Many of them would willingly set 
aside certain areas on their land and 
plant it to quail food if they knew 
what to plant and what to do to 
give this game little bird a better 
chance of survival. He is a quiet, 
little, unassuming fellow that never 
does any damage to anyone and lives 
on the bugs and worms and weed 
seeds that the farmer has to contend 
with. I have never seen a covey 
flushed from a field of standing grain 
but they love to feed in the stubble 
after the grain has been cut. 

I have never seen any wild game 
that interested me more than a group 
of small quail feeding with their 
mother. The adult quail are very shy 
and are seldom seen unless they are 
flushed, or when the cockbird stands 
on a fence post during the summer 
and gives with the now-about-for- 
gotten “bobwhite, bob-bobwhite,” as 
the small quail scurry through the 
stubble. They are like living shad- 
ows, so quickly do they move at 
times as they chase down an insect; 
and then at time, standing so quiet 
that if you take your eyes off them 
for a second, you have trouble find- 
ing them again, so completely does 
their protective plumage blend with 
the vegetation and sunlight and 
shadows. As they feed, they some- 








times keep up a continuous chatter 
back and forth. More than once as 
a boy I remember trying to find one 
of the little fellows after they had 
been scattered by a mowing machine. 
The mother bird would flush ahead 
of the machine, and you would see 
darting brown shadows as the little 
ones concealed themselves. I have 
stood quietly at the spot where they 
were seen for many minutes, trying 
to find one with my eyes, and afraid 
to move for fear of stepping on one. 
You will never seen them unless 
you can stand still long enough for 
the mother to be satisfied that no 
harm is coming to her babies, and 
then she will slip quietly back to 
within 20 or 30 feet of the little fel- 
lows, calling them in. Sometimes from - 
within inches of your feet, a tiny 
shadow will dart out in the direction 
of the clucking hen, and you would 
swear it had not been there. 

Up until the winter of 1935-36, 
we had a good population of quail in 
most of the farming sections of Penn- 
sylvania. One night in November, 
1935 we had about a two-foot fall 
of snow, which drifted and covered 
up many coveys of quail as they 
roosted. Quail roost in a tight little 
circle with their tails toward the 
center of the circle. Many coveys 
were found dead in this position 
when spring opened up the ground. 
This snow laid on the ground for 
several weeks, making it hard for 
what quail that did get out from 
under the snow to find enough food 
and grit to survive. It has been es- 
timated by some that only about 1% 
of the original quail population sur- 
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vived that winter. They have never 
made a comeback to what they were. 
Last fall (1950) we had reports that 
indicated that the quail population 
was the highest it had been since 
1935. This has been a hard winter 
on quail and how much damage has 
been done remains to be seen. 
There have been many answers 
given as to why the quail popula- 
tion has not bounced back . more 
rapidly since 1935. Of one thing we 
are sure, the breeding stock in the 
spring of 1936 was very low. Some 
believe that heavy hunting has held 
down the quail. Gertainly that has 
helped. Many hunters, knowing the 
alarming scarcity of breeding stock 
have not killed any since 1935. In 
one small section of Fayette County, 
where we had stocked quail, and 
they were making rapid increases, 
several hundred quail were killed. It 
is hard to believe that any hunter 
would be so short-sighted as to wil- 
fully cut down this breeding stock 
just when it showed signs of in- 
crease. Some believe that the definite 
change in farming practices has a lot 
to do with holding back the quail. 
Others, that the physical make-up of 
the quail has so deteriorated that 
it cannot stand the winters. However, 
the line of reasoning that rings the 
bell in my mind is that you can’t 
raise a bumper crop of small game 
and predators both on the same area. 


It is hard to make most people 
realize how our predators have in- 
creased over the past few years by 
leaps and bounds. Here are some 
actual figures. I believe they are 
typical of Pennsylvania. During the 
period October 1, 1949, to January 
31, 1950, W. S. Pyle, who by the 
way sets the prettiest deadfall I 
have ever seen, on a 400-acre tract 
in Westmoreland county, F.G.P. No. 
131, caught the following predators: 
149 opossum, 108 skunk, 24 weasel, 3 
house cats, 13 crows, and 9g gray 
fox. This is not an exaggeration; 
it is actual fact. 


What chance has the few lonely 
quail that survive the winter to re- 
roduce amid an army of predators 
ike this, that feed 365 days or nights 
a year. The winters we cannot con- 
trol. The predator we can and the 
army of hunters is the only body of 
men with the man hours available 
for the task. If a man is physically 
able to hunt game, it stands to reason 
he is also able to kill some predators 
if he is interested. It all figures out 
to just one bet. If the hunter is not 
willing to help protect his small 
game from the predator, it is only 
a matter of time until he is not going 
to have it to protect. And, by the 
way, this is not George I am writing 
about, it is YOU. 


. The End 





BICOLOR GIVES RELIABLE FOOD SUPPLY 

When it comes to furnishing quail with a year-around food supply, few 
plants excel bicolor’ lespedeza, the Wildlife Management Institute - reports. 

Studies to determine seasonal availability of important quail foods, con- 
ducted by the Alabama Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit, under the 
leadership of Dr. Arnold Haugen, put the useful lespedeza way out in 
front. Periodically, several one-square-foot samples of ground litter were 
taken from beneath the plants, dried, and the seed was carefully separated 
from the debris. During late winter, the critical period for quail, bicolor 
seed was from two to three times more abundant than that of partridge 
peas, and at no time did the supply drop below 350 cous per acre. 
Partridge pea, the closest contender as the ideal quail food-patch plant, 
was found to supply approximately 140 pounds of seed to the acre in 
March. The measure of a wildlife food plant, aside from its palatability 
and nutritional value to species under management, is the quantity of 
food available during all seasons of the year." 
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By Herbert Kendrick 


_ the field of outdoor sports there 
can rarely be a more beautiful 
and thrilling scene than the well 
traincd bird dog covering a wide 
area, responding to the whistle and 
hand signals of his master. The fast, 
energetic, rhythmic gait; the high 
head, high merry tail, and sensible 
search of game makes a magnificent 
picture, surpassed only by the super- 
lative point on game. 


The finished gun dog is not a pro- 
duct of luck, and his excellent quar- 
tering and handling abilities are not 
attained by chance nor breeding. Al- 
most every successful dog in the field 
which has earned the merit of per- 
fection has been taught and worked 
from puppyhood. Trainers deserve 
the highest respect for their accomp- 
lishments in giving us modern 
methods of training our working pals 
in the field. 


The wise trainer gives his young 
prospect, at an early age, a thorough 
yard education, and before his first 
birthday, the pup is allowed complete 
freedom in the field. He must be- 
come familiar with hunting environ- 
ment, enjoy independence, and be 
allowed to search energetically. It 
pays dividends to permit flushing and 
chasing of all the life he finds in the 
field until a keen zest for hunting is 
firmly implanted into his young 
heart. His freedom will prevent 
slowness, pottering, and false point- 
ing. 

Do not allow his _ unrestricted 
pleasures to go too far because the 
lessons of obedience must follow to 
make him a finished product. Re- 
view previous yard training such as 
coming to call, stopping at command, 


and retrieving, while supplementing 
vocal commands with the whistle and 
hand signals. A single, sharp, short 
blast is to signify the command, 
“Whoa.” Use a lead on the pupil, 
walk with him around the yard, and 
as you give him the sharp blast, in- 
stantly force him to stop. Do not al- 
low him to move until you give him 
two toots which sends him on his 
way. Use the signals that suit you, 
however, when training has started 
do not change your system. It takes 
a great deal of practice but it is 
amazing how quickly a dog will learn 
because he usually loves to please his 
master. Always remember to reward 
him with an affectionate pat or tidbit 
when he is correct. 

Most trainers use a long blast to 
signal “come in”; two blasts to go 
out, and a short blast to stop the dog, 
getting his attention so you can use 
a hand signal to indicate desired 
direction. 

Hunting under control is the first 
step of field education and if the 
whistle signals are perfected, the next 
step of “quartering” can be handled 
with a minimum of confusion. The 
dog is expected to range in a pen- 
dulum fashion in front of the gunner, 
exploring cover a reasonable distance 
on both sides. Pointing dogs are 
permitted a wider range than the 
flushing breeds because the flusher 
must be kept within gun range. 

Naturally the young hopefuls will 
range in a different manner, as some 
will be fast bold searchers while 
others will be slow and timid. At 
times it is desirable to discard the 
latter and concentrate on the fast 
independent ones. The reason is 
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simple—it is far easier to curb the 
fast and extremely difficult to speed 
up the phlegmatic. 

Take the pupil into a long large 
field, walk up the center, keeping the 
dog ahead, while using hand signals 
to indicate you want him to search 
both sides. Never allow him to fall 
behind, nor cover the same area 
twice. If he goes too far and wild, 
use a long check cord and force the 
proper quartering. Refrain from too 
much use of the cord for you may 
develop a useless one who hunts 
around your heels. 

Make the lessons short and never 
allow the dog to become too tired. If 
he fails to turn after the hand signal 
command. him to stop; go to him and 
turn him bodily in the correct direc- 
tion and send him on his way. Exer- 
cise utmost patience and do not al- 
low him to get by with a faulty per- 
formance. 

Discourage the dog’s covering bare 
ground, send him into birdy places, 
and never allow loafing or pottering 
even in the best of cover. Always 
encourage lively and energetic ground 
work. 

A great help in direction for the 
dog is the hunter’s moving in the 
same way. Most dogs prefer to stay 
in sight of the master. Others must 
be taught to ow 4 respond to the 
whistle in order to make the hunt 
successful. 
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Champion Gretchen v. Fuehrerheim, a German 
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Fortunately many dogs possess a 
natural ability to adapt their range 
to the cover they hunt. In the wide 

uail fields they go wide and far, 
then in the grouse woods they slow 
up and hunt at closer range. The 
handler who loves his canine com- 
panion and enjoys the respect of the 
animal will have little trouble keep- 
ing him within range because the dog 
naturally wants to feel certain he will 
not become lost from his master. 


Some gunners completely ruin 
their dogs and the sport of gunning 
by constantly over-handling. Hack- 
ing, unnecessary commands, undue 
fretting, and constant coaching, only 
lead to confusion, which has_no place 
in -the field. 


Allow your dog to use his ex- 
perience, his nose, and his own initia- 
tive as far as possible and you will be 
amazed at the results. 


Train a dog in a simple manner, 
exercising judgment at all times, and 
rewards will be great. The greatest 
problem is understanding. Once you 
find a way to make your pupil under- 
stand the job you want completed, 
he will burst his heart and lungs to 

lease you. Apply punishment spar- 
ingly and only when you are certain 
the dog understands the reasons. 


Spend as much time as possible in 
the field because there is no satisfac- 


tory substitute for actual experience. 
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Shorthaired Pointer owned by_ Harold 


G. Fuehrer, Carlisle, is a typical specimen of this breed. Although not as well known 
as other sporting breeds, the German Shorthair is growing in popularity and have gained 
the reputation of being the All-purpose dog since their introduction into this country 
from Germany in 1918. 
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Bash is Though on Wsullet ; FSheght 


By Ed Shearer 


URING open seasons the local 

sporting goods store in game 
country becomes the clearing house 
for all information—from weather 
conditions to who got ‘em and why. 
Here also are aired all the trials and 
tribulations of those who didn’t get 
‘em and why. That is, if the truth 
will bear the telling. 


This year the songs of triumph 
were left a country mile behind the 
wails of the contingent of failures. 
For this I believe the weather was 
largely responsible. Small game season 
weather was warm to hot, making 
game hard to find. And big game 
season was really rugged. What with 
rain, fog, snow and ice the weather- 
man dished out as poor a set of shoot- 
ing conditions as I’ve seen in many 
years of hunting. 

One much debated question 
emerged from these conditions, a 
question of importance to Pennsy]l- 
vania and all eastern deer hunters. 
Here is a sample: 

“There he stood about 50 yards out 
in a clump of aspens.. I was restin’ 


the old g00 Savage over a stump. - 


Talk about easy pickin’s! I held her 
square on the buck’s shoulder and 
squeezed her off. Man! You ought’a 
seen him got out’a there. It was like 
shootin’ at a streak of lightning. 
Guess he’s goin’ yet. I went over to 
the spot where he stood and found 
where the bullet hit a piece of brush 
this side of him shoulder high. Where 
that slug went, I dunno, but it sure 





didn’t travel where I sent it. From 
now on I'll use the “thirty-five!” 
That'll shoot through a sapling and 
knock ’em for good.” 

Through the years I have run 
across this oceurrence in the eastern 
forests so often that the matter be- 
comes of top importance to the 
hunter. The old hand is_ not 
bothered too much with this problem 
because he has learned to uncon- 
sciously look for open places. There 
is no doubt, however, that one and 
all alike are forced to take a shot now 
and then where we are at the mercy 
of these lurking devils of brush that 
can change the vision of a venison 
steak into a poignant memory in a 
split-second. I once had this brought 
home to me rather emphatically. 

I was hunting deer alone, slipping 
down a steep slope. The opposite 
side was covered thickly with grape 
vines. There had been shooting 
ahead of me in the main hollow so 
I was catfooting along with my ears 
working overtime. Suddenly I heard 
some deer running my way on the op- 
posite side of the hollow. I dropped 
down to a sitting position for a steady 
hold, shoved off the safety of the 250 
Savage, and cleared the decks for ac- 
tion which came pronto. Three does 
came sailing out along the hillside 
with a beautiful eight point buck 
bringing up the rear. Just opposite 
me they came to a dead stop and 
stood listening. The buck, head up, 
ears cocked forward, nostrils flaring, 
certainly was a picture. It was a 
perfect broadside shot at about 50 
yards. When I looked through the 
sights, the buck was blotted out. 
Coming through the thick brush on 
the hillside a small twig had pene- 
trated the rear peep and broke off. 
For a brief instant I debated whether 
to let drive a la shotgun or to clear 
the stoppage. Just as I cleared the 
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p, the buck caught the motion 
and went flitting through the grape 
vines. At the second shot he went 
down hard, rolling over but bounc- 
ing up again like a rubber ball. Twice 
more I shot before he went out of 
sight. It took me half a day to finish 
that job. On skinning him out I 
found a broken front shoulder with 
no deeper penetration. The 87 
grain bullet had already started to 
expand when it struck the shoulder. 
Further back in the ribs were frag- 
ments that merely penetrated the 
skin doing no damage. This bullet 
had completely gone to pieces before 
striking the deer. 

Pondering this brush _ business, 
Stanley Gardner, International Rifle 
Team member and keen hunter of 
Renovo, and I set out to learn just 
what effect brush has on bullets. In 
order to determine what calibers are 
best for “brush shooting,’”” we as- 
sembled the following guns and bul- 
let weights for the test. 

A 30-06 Springfield Sporter with 
220 grain round-nosed and 180 grain 
Western open-point bullets. A 300 
Savage with 150 grain bullets with 
pointed, soft noses. A 7 mm. Nied- 
ner Springfield with 13y grain and 
175 grain pointed bullets. A 220 
Swift with 48 grain and 55 grain 
en soft-nosed bullets. A 270 

inchester with 130 grain pointed 
bullets. A 33 Winchester with flat 
point, soft-nosed bullets of 200 grains. 
A 35 Remington with round-nosed 
200 grain ballets. A 405 Winchester 
with goo grain round-nosed, soft 
point bullets. And just to make it 
complete a friend dug up a 45/70 
Springfield single shot with 7 cart- 
ridges loaded with black powder and 
500 grain bullets of lead. Thus, we 
had a fair selection of calibers and 
bullet weights, with velocities run- 
ning from about 1500 feet per second 
to 4120 feet per second. We had 
see” soft-nosed, round and plain 
ead bullets. 

We used a life-sized deer target 
which was pasted on a piece of beaver 


board five by seven feet which we 
believed could cover a badly deflected 
shot. The target had a six inch aim- 
ing bull on the shoulder and we 
placed the target behind a dense 
thicket. We could just make out the 
black bull. Stepping off 50 long 

aces, we were ready to go—for 

tter or worse. The results of five 
shot strings are as follows: 

The 220 Swift had one hit on the 
deer with both the 48 grain and 55 
grain bullets. Some jacket fragments 
hit the back board. Velocity—4120 
ft. ‘sec. 

The 270 Winchester with 130 grain 
bullet (velocity 3140 ft. sec.) showed 
two hits on the deer, 2 hits on the 
backboard and one miss. Some tilt 
was apparent on the bullet prints. 
The 7 mm. Sporter with 139 grain 
bullet (velocity 3140 ft. sec.) had two 
hits, two on the backboard and one 
miss. The 175 grain bullet showed 
three hits on deer with two on the 
backboard and one a close miss. 
Velocity 2490 ft. sec. 

The 300 Savage 150 grain bullet 
(velocity 2700 ft. sec.) had three hits, 
two misses with bullet tilt apparent. 
The 30-06 Springfield Sporter with 
180 grain Western open point made 
three hits on the backboard, one in 
fragments, and two hits on the deer. 
The 220 grain bullet showed five 
hits on the deer with some of them 
tilting. The 33 Winchester gave us 
five hits on target with two of them 
tilting. The 35 Remington gave four 
hits and one close miss. There was 
tilt on one and one key-holed. These 
with the 200 grain bullet (velocity 
2210 ft. sec.) The 405 Winchester 
gave us five hits on the deer with the 
300 grain, round-nosed bullet (velo- 
city 2260 ft. sec.). Last came the old 
coal burner 45/70 Springfield single 
shot with 500 grain lead bullet. I be- 
lieve the velocity was 1300 ft. sec. We 
had five hits on the deer with three 
of them in the aiming ‘bullseye. None 
showed any appreciable amount of 
tilt. 
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So there we have the performance’ ter than others any of our modern 
of a fair variety of weights and velo- guns are likely to produce misses 
cities from the last word to the old under these conditions. There are 
mee It en from this were ae two other factors which should be 
Se eee ae Eve Ce Ne: = condered, Dullets thet are key-hol- 
a as a brush-bucker is a ing are starting to lose their accur 
eavy weight bullet with round nose f z If the d ay sinin tone taal Si 
traveling at low velocity. The lighter “*° ERAS: A SS Oe ee 
the bullet, the more pointed the moved back 50 more yards from the De 
shape, and the higher the velocity, thicket, the results would have been 
the poorer the performance in brush. considerably worse. Secondly, when Per 
Other factors being equal a bullet brush is frozen, it greatly increases wit 
traveling at 2,000 feet per second its deflecting qualities as well as de- an 
stands a better chance of landing on creases the penetration of the bullet. 7 
a buck in the brush than the same J had a one and one-half inch twig -. 
bullet ny Se ft. sec. ee that was frozen stop a 33 Winchester 
See ee ee ee eee 5. oe slug cold with a buck on the other y 
more chance of landing than a |. . . one 
pointed one side. I believe these facts are respon- her 
One thing stands out like a sore sits henna ro aa fall 
thumb The guy who pins his faith different method in shooting running got 
on the ultra-velocity super-duper for ‘eer. They hold in an open space ‘pe 
meat when he’s shooting through and pull when the deer jump into sho 
brush is going to have a cold skil- their sights. , 
let for supper Although some are bet- . . The End om 
thr 
-ir 
as 
WEAPONS USED IN 1950 SEASONS FOR BAGGING DEER AND BEAR on 
Hunters often wonder what percent of large game is brought down 
through the use of weapons cther than rifles. A break-down of —_— of 9,9 
deer and bears officially reported killed in Pennsylvania during the 1950 was 
season provides some interesting information. Stal 
Of the 54,817 deer killed by hunters last year, 5811 were felled by tion 
umpkin balls or rifled slugs fired from shotguns, 5 were slain by bow Co: 
unters and one was taken through the use of a high caliber revolver. 
Of the 354 legal bears reported slain in the 1950 season, 15 were brought 200 
down through the use of the shotgun, the remainder by the rifle. pot 
C 
RETURN THOSE REPORT CARDS son 
After the past season, many duck hunters received franked return post- Per 
cards from the regional offices of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. con 
This marks a new experiment to obtain more accurate information on ters 
the waterfowl harvest in which the individual sportsman holds the key, 
according to the Wildlife Management Institute. 
The card simply asks for the number of days the hunter was afield, 
the number of ducks, geese, and coots bagged, and the state in which 
hunting was done. Far better returns are expected from this method 
than from the report cards published in the magazines and newspapers 
in past years. Each of the present card recipients has been contacted in 
the field by a federal game management agent, and the new procedure 
uires even less effort. It is, however, a simple and human matter to. 
ay filling out a report of this kind and then to forget it completely. Dez 
Simple though the information may seem, the data compiled from the 7 
returns is extremely important to those entrusted with the management of Mr 
the waterfowl. ra 1: 
If you received a card, take the few seconds needed to fill in the blanks ‘S . 
and mail it. You will help yourself to better hunting if you do. job 
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Along the Maine Line 
Dear Sir: 


I feel the time has arrived in 
Pennsylvania for a one-deer season 
without differention between bucks 
and does. 

The State of Maine has been most 
successful in this connection and has 
continued to harvest bucks and does 
year after year and now boasts of 
one of the healthiest whitetail deer 
herds in the country. The season last 
fall was October 2ist to November 
goth and the length of the season 
oa the hunting and _ reduces 
shooting accidents. 

Twenty-five years ago Maine’s an- 
nual bag was 8,379. For the past 
three years it has averaged over 35,000 
—in a State that is only two-thirds 
as big as Pennsylvania. Of course, 
the 1940 census of Maine was 847,226 
while Pennsylvania's population was 
9,900,180. In 1925 a 200-pound deer 
was a rarity in Maine but I under- 
stand that last year weighing sta- 
tions operated by the Fish and Game 
Commission checked in 837 deer over 
200 pounds and 55 that topped 300 
pounds. 

Compare the above situation with 
some of the wretched deer bagged in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey and the 
continual controversy between hun- 
ters and State officials. 

Sincerely, 

Col. Nicholas Biddle, 
Bethayres, 

Member, Pennsylvania Game 
Commission 


On Running the Show 
Dear Sir: 

This is in answer to the article by 
Mr. Huskin published in the January 
“Slants and Angles” column. The 
job I used to have took me imto 


most counties in Pennsylvania. My 
customers were ‘sportsmen. So may 
I — my “slant,” which greatly 
differs from the one published. 

In the first place I don’t agree 
with letting the Commission run the 
show. Who needs who most—the 
Commission, the hunter or vice versa? 
Without the licenses the Gommission 
would fold. From the Federal Gov- 
ernment through to the civic, the 
rights of the individual are being 
taken away or abused. That is, if 
they ever had any. Cliques and pres- 
sure groups are always telling the 
little fellow what to do. When or- 
ganizations are given a free hand 
or too much authority, they abuse 
it. Only human nature. Don’t get me 
wrong—the Commission has and is 
doing a good job. But since we need 
each other, let’s cooperate. 


I am of the opinion a blanket 
order for the state does not work 
successfully. If so, why do they stag- 
ger seasons and close some counties? 
If some counties have ample food 
and few complaints of crop damage, 
why not honor the petitions. It is 
my belief the Commission presented 
a biased story. At least the article 
in the Special September issue. Could 
be I was prejudiced as I read it. 
But if deer starved in 1946, why use 
these photos to further present your 
case. (Ed. Note: Photos used in the 
September issué were taken in March, 
1950.) 

As for the fine, that is far amiss. 
If the conditions are such in north- 
ern counties that they want the herd 
reduced, why not? Why keep the 
petitioners out. They should wel- 
come them. But when you mention 
fawns that is a different story. I 
have been of the opinion for some 
time there should be a ban on fawn 
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deer. As the cub law for bear. The 
methods and know-how as you say, 
I guess set the Commission for the 
job. Science at the hands of man 
can be destructive. You have the 
secret weapon when you mentioned 
Mother Nature. In the past she has 
done a good job caring for her 
wild folk. Anyway who can come 
anywhere near giving an accurate 
estimate of the deer herd? Surely our 
problem must be small as to the feed 
they give animal herds in some west- 
ern states. 

We have national parks, state 
lands, game reserves, propagation 
schedules, educational programs, laws 
of enforcement, an effective Commis- 
sion who takes much of the credit 
for the abundance of game. All this 
for the protection of game. Then 
suddenly we have too much and want 
a few days of slaughter, undoing 
what it took years to accomplish. If 
we want our sons and grandsons to 
enjoy the privileges, let us look to 
the future. Let us use what we now 
have wisely. God and Nature may 
never again be so kind to us. I sug- 
gest an intensive study, a five-year 
plan. The fourteen counties closed 
as against those that are open. See 
who yells murder first. 

Sincerely, 


G. W. Hopple, 
York. 


Something Rotten In Pennsylvania 
Dear Sir: 

There is one dirty rotten racket 
going on all over the country and 
especially here in Pennsylvania that 
not many sportsmen are aware of. 
That is the dog stealing or dog- 
knapping racket. It is a million dol- 
lar business that in some way should 
be stamped out. 


I have been a victim of this rotten 
business three times since 1946. Last 
year I lost a five-year-old male Irish 
setter, all red. The dog has never 
been returned, despite the fact that 
it carried a license and was widely 
publicized in the press. I did learn 
that the dog was put in a car and 
carried from the vicinity where I was 
hunting by two hunters who answered 
the description of men seen in a 
straw field where I last saw my dog. 

Sincerely, 


W. H. M. 
Philadelphia. 


Crow Calling Foxes 
Dear Sir: 

While calling crows to the gun 
I have at the same time lured gray 
foxes to within a few yards of me 
on three different occasions; Two 
of these I shot; the third I spared 
because it was in the.territory of a 
fox hunting club. How many other 
foxes have come to my crow call 
and not been noticed among the 
bushes I can only conjecture, but 
I believe the squawk which com- 
pletely fools the crow likewise com- 
pletely fools the fox, just as it does 
the Cooper’s hawk. All three foxes 
acted alike. They came through cover 
as if stalking me; then made a rush 
for my hiding place. 

The fox that. I allowed to escape 
charged into the crow decoys that 
I had set up on bare ground and 
was seizing one of them when I sur- 
prised him with such a yell that he 
dashed away. Maybe it isn’t easy to 
call crows with one eye focused in 
the air and one on the ground, but 


if you know crow talk and want 


an occasional fox, it’s worthwhile. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph W. Lippincott, 

Bechayres, Montgomery County. 
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Distinguished guests and principal speakers at the first banquet and organizational 
meeting of the new Pennsylvania Outdoor Writers Association held in Harrisburg on 
February 17 were, left to right, Mike Hudoba, national secretary and Washington editor 
for Sports Afield magazine; state president Seth Myers; J. Hammond Brown, national 
president; and Judge E. Budd Marter, national treasurer of Beverly, New Jersey. 


Pennsylvania Outdoor Writers Organize To 
Promote Conservation 


One of the biggest strides ever 
taken in behalf of conservation in 
Pennsylvania was made with little 
fanfare the evening of February 17 
when Keystone State members of the 
Outdoor. Writers Association of 
America met in Harrisburg to form a 
State chapter. Many Pennsylvanian’s 
who write and speak on hunting, fish- 
ing and allied outdoor activities ex- 
pressed a common desire to promote 
all phases of conservation, not just 
those of hunting and fishing. 

Following a joint, dinner meeting 
with representatives from the Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs and officials 
of state conservation agencies, the 
Pennsylvania writers went into execu- 
tive session with about 50 present. 
Following the election of a panel of 
officers, the new POWA adopted a 
constitution and by-laws. Those 


elected to office for 1951 are: Presi- 
dent, Seth L. Myers, Sharon; first 
vice-president, Charles K. Fox of 
Harrisburg; second vice-president, 
Jack Richards of Pottsville; treas- 
urer, Howard W. Shilling of Hunt- 
ingdon; Board of Directors, Charles 
M. Nehf, Allentown; Dr. A. R. Grove, 
State College; Bill Walsh, Erie; Hal 
Harrison, Pittsburgh; Bill Evermann, 
Drexel Hill; and Louis Stevenson, 
Wellsboro. 

National officers of the OWAA 
present to mee give the new state 
chapter a g start were its presi- 
dent, J. Hammond Brown of Balti- 
more; vice-president Larry Cook of 
Cleveland, Ohio; treasurer E. Budd 
Marter III, of Beverly, New_ Jersey; 
secretary Michael Hudoba of Wash- 
ington; and national director Stewart 
Kennard of Baltimore. 
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GAME NEWS APRIL—195] 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
LEGAL BIG GAME KILL 
(Based on Tabulation of Game-Kill Reports) 
Deer— Deer— i 
g Legal Antlered Legal Antlerless Bears 
Counties 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 
122 77 234 239 ‘4 a 
34 39 43 22 ‘cats “ee 
326 238 425 186 és “oe 
69 67 56 26 i bed 
677 617 Closed Closed cee ‘aa 
275 a2 847 460 Py cae 
646 253 1,109 417 see 1 
1,065 532 1,845 1,501 2 1 
82 62 89 151 go ine 
343 198 494 107 ; is 
540 166 1,121 563 a eae 
1,253 799 2,331 # Closed 58 32 
404 221 628 505 1 ava 
1,798 1,132 3,714 Closed 11 4 
52 34 41 94 as bes 
493 273 631 1 1 1 
1,602 1,207 Closed Closed 4 8. 
1,645 1,018 2,434 Closed 54 17 
389 191 669 549 én 1 
487 273 715 314 es eee 
219 420 419 os 06 
377 161 714 738 oa ish 
8 7 6 ve ose 
2,675 971 9,804 Closed 31 18 
319 162 361 258 awa oes 
439 266 743 224 iad mA 
1,598 490 Closed 899 13 18 
349 302 Closed Closed By os 
349 298 Closed Closed one oe 
45 56 Closed 32 com an 
1,119 489 1,742 1,150 1 1 
572 324 154 466 sen aes 
706 296 1,774 368 14 5 
246 463 Closed ee él 
310 158 513 453 9 5 
38 18 32 50 ae on 
68 46 53 39 co $6 
185 56 301 259 mee ‘i 
713 27 92 104 Pp oes 
1,083 472 2,414 1,476 4 3 
2,008 1,146 3, 2,252 38 25 
3,167 8,611 068 29 22 
174 106 222 104 ‘an ons 
271 603 Closed 8 1 
970 550 1,890 1,304 ‘ie 14 
25 17 30 74 osm ode 
59 23 121 123 ite eee 
101 41 163 150 ‘en oes 
198 106 339 370 wee eve 
387 432 Closed Closed ore ows 
1,091 931 2,270 Closed 21 x 
3,664 1,204 7,436 3,639 26 57 
430 1,217 1,119 A ast 
175 148 189 osed 1 2 
1,101 500 2,129 850 one aes 
,087 568 2,839 Closed 15 19 
392 783 759 seit eas 
1,957 861 2,684 1,913 29 28 
310 182 435 459 8 vr 
849 357 1,952 304 1 be 
2,104 656 6,147 1,131 14 17 
17 36 19 y aia dee 
842 566 998 1,272 a ll 
779 aa 1,167 593 bce éen 
463 240 835 601 8 6 
81 53 32 100 bi wae 
62 19 158 48 1 1 
46,602 23,302 84,121 31,515 411 354 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


MS BA OEE 0b < 55 0 dba 80 a Mee Co EES Can KOR Executive Director 
EIN OR CEE 8, sc uk cabeie vain cd pacaboevoedas Asst. to Exec. Dir. 
NN Rs MEME. 65 Sais os 8's ox-eE ON gor soak dake ea Dir. of Public Relations 
BUREAU OF ADMINISTRATION 
POL UED TAGE Meat MORRIE 6 ks epee vetle yawas ais tec ceeeeweeedapncee Director 
Accounting & Service Division 
i, a ES os v0 4d Syne ree x ee vnaeaten sheen secnsewand Comptroller 
ee SURE oes orarwin.d Od-5 wr SARs wee aes Supervisor, Accounting Section 
sO) STU 4.5 5s 00s ue eae RO ae a eee ORE Supervisor, Service Section 
Conservation Education Division 
Agehe PRs, Te BG IS 6 b.o a bn hic CRAG CURSOR Ede Won UW er mine ences Chief 
Ross Leffler School of Conservation 
Ns Ree: SRR PIEIES oso 5 tows. a, asa od Ae Wake A Sela aon wsueaeen Chief 
Wildlife Research Division 
FU SEREC a 09; BRCEMOWNUEEIES 5 5G evaeaitascacneea aoe Seah Os Bene ete okie Chief 
BUREAU OF WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 
es Co 6 wks aes a Veen CA REE Oo Ree eee aeie Director 
PERSON es EGTA i occ oc oc avcaaetensetavecdsves Waterfowl Coordinator 
Land Utilization Division 
Gay ROO ine oe wid ib bc aa Ns ak SE NU wn ec aca dh oa wie Chief 
BE. BRUCE TAYTUOR .... 6.6608 Supervisor, Land Title & Record Section 
| ee ae ee Supervisor, Farm-Game Cooperative Section 
0s: Woy COE, 8.0.6 0s 00 cb comewsad emueen Supervisor, Food & Cover Section 
Wildlife Protection Division 
A ei: Mohn Sa. aco -0se, dleha Sia Rv kee ta aE Oo Was a Ma el ea ee Chief 
SE, ESE 3k Sy bs sins s 0s daa hnpales ea xatekieks akan te cree eeet Asst. Chief 
HAROLD L. PLASTERER ............ Supervisor, Bounty Claims Section 
Game Propagation Division 
ORE Bs. AA CRONT COE os wn GRAMS S RPI g ite Bhs Ki aR AE Boa Chief 
FD, ER Pre Tee Te Orr eTe Game Propagation Consultant 
WILDLIFE CONSERVATION DIVISIONS 
(Field) 


SourHeast Diviston—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 602 Penn Ave., West Reading. 
Phone: 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NortHeast Diviston—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty Fort. 
Phone: Kingston 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Nor- 
thumberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL Divistion—M. E. Sherman, Supervisor, 1 E. DuBois Ave., DuBois. 


Phone: 1848 f 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
Union. 
ee ees. G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
one: 2 


Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 

Nortuwerst Divistion—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 14 W. Ist St., 2nd Floor, S.S., 

Oil City. Phone: 4-6281 
wtiee, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 

Soutruwest Drviston—G. L. Norris, gy ey 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. Phone: 519 

ee ge Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 


Washington, Westmoreland. 
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Reason No.2 
‘Can 
Its permanent. Fences 
plant - bears\\ - platted 25 ys. ago ate 
diggin’ post still in excellent 


coridiition - + - 


Reason No.3 


It does not sap fertility 
from nearby soil --- 


Reason No.4 





TH! hold anything Jrom 
me toa Holstein bull 





Tt furnishes excellent» + Poles. cover for wildlife and insect- 
eating birds — cover». +»). + .that disappeared when clean 
Jarming and wire fences came on the scene... 


Reasons No. 678and 9 It costs little to start, requires no 
cee upkeep, prevents soil erosionand 

ee can be planted in circles, angles, 
curves arid @ dozen other shapes 
that a wire fence never heard of. 


i © Reverse furrow to cover roots, 


® Set J | a pack soil with tractor wheel or 
andi bot then prune stems to 3 inches. 











Ned Smith 





